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THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE 


CHAPTER    I. 

WILKES. 

Jabez  Grice  had  a  brother-in-law  of  the  name  of 
Wilkes — a  life- long  friend,  who  shared  his  views  on 
most  subjects,  though  a  very  different  man  in  manner 
and  habits.  It  was,  in  fact,  their  early  friendship 
that  had  led  Grice  to  marry  the  sister  of  Ezekiel 
Wilkes. 

Wilkes  had  never  married.  He  was  a  lively, 
pleasant  man,  and  was  employed  as  a  salaried  agent 
to  the  political  party  to  which  he  belonged,  to  look 
up  the  lists  of  voters,  whip  in  such  as  had  not  regis- 
tered and  were  sure  to  vote  true,  and  to  object  to  the 
claims  of  such  as  could  not  be  calculated  on,  or  who 
were  known  to  be  adverse  in  opinion.     His  function, 
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moreover,  was  to  go  round  and  stir  up  enthusiasm 
wherever  it  flagged;  and,  when  an  election  was  in 
prospect,  to  spread  abroad  such  damaging  reports 
relative  to  the  honesty,  the  morality  of  the  candidate 
for  the  opposed  party,  and  to  make  such  extravagant 
promises  on  behalf  of  the  candidate  of  his  party  as 
would  materially  affect  votes,  but  which  could  be 
disclaimed  by  the  candidate  if  brought  to  book  for 
false  allegations  or  impossible  promises.  In  all 
political  canvassing  Ezekiel  Wilkes  was  absolutely 
unscrupulous,  but  he  was,  in  every  other  relation, 
an  honest,  admirable  and  kind-hearted  man. 

As  the  member  was  in  bad  health,  and  it  was 
rumoured  that  he  would  shortly  resign,  both  poli- 
tical parties  started  into  activity,  and  their  agents 
were  sent  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  candi- 
dature of  the  representatives  of  the  orange-and- 
blue  interest  on  one  side,  and  the  red  interest  on  the 
other. 

Hitherto,  whenever  he  had  come  to  Saltwich — an 
important  political  centre — Wilkes  had  been  the  guest 
of  his  brother-in-law.  Directly  Jabez  heard  that 
Ezekiel  was  coming  to  the  place  to  spend  there 
a  few  days  looking  up  voters,  seeing  to  the  regis- 
tration lists  and  spreading  reports,  he  wrote  to 
insist  on  his  accepting,  as  usual,  this  hospitality. 
This,  he  assured  him,  he  would  be  able  to  offer 
with  a  freer  hand,  as  he  was  moving,  in  consequence 
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of  his  son's  marriage,  into  a  larger  house,  in  which 
he  would  live  on  a  better  footing. 

Wilkes  had  accepted  the  invitation  before  Grice 
had  transferred  his  quarters  from  Alma  Terrace  to 
Button's,  and  now  a  note  from  him  reached  Jabez, 
naming  the  day  on  which  he  would  arrive.  Per- 
haps some  hesitation  arose  in  Grice's  mind  as 
to  how  Ada  would  receive  the  announcement. 
With  unwonted  lack  of  courage,  he  remitted  to 
his  son  the  duty  of  preparing  her  for  the  visit  of 
Wilkes. 

Accordingly,  Andrew  took  his  uncle's  letter  to 
Ada,  who  was  in  her  room,  and  said, — 

"He  is  coming.  We  have  expected  him  for  some 
time;  and  now  he  says  he  is  longing  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  Ada." 
"  Who  is  it  ? "  asked  his  wife,  with  indifference. 
"  My  uncle — my  mother's  brother — Mr  Wilkes.  I 
am  sure  you  will  like  him.  He  is  a  very  agreeable 
person." 

"  I  dare  say.     He  is  coming  to  Saltwich,  is  he  ? " 
"  Yes ;  and  we  must  receive  him  here.     He  may  be 
with  us  for  a  week.     He  has  business  connected  with 
the  coming  election  which  will  engage  him." 

"  If  he  will  be  busy  in  Saltwich,  why  does  he  not 
put  up  at  the  '  Salters'  Arms  ? ' " 

"Because  he  is  my  uncle.     He  was  my  father's 
dear  friend  before  my  father  married." 
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"I  don't  see  that  we  can  take  all  your  relations 
into  this  house." 

"  It  is  not  all — one  alone,  and  that  for  a  few  days ; 
a  week  at  the  outside." 

"It  can't  be  done.  Your  father  has  the  bedroom 
that  my  father  was  wont  to  occupy,  and  we  are  in 
what  was  formerly  the  spare  room.  As  you  see,  it 
is  engaged.  I  am  not  going  to  turn  out  for  any 
Wilkes  under  the  sun." 

"  My  dear  Ada,"  said  Andrew  reproachfully,  "  why 
are  you  always  so  full  of  objections  and  ungracious- 
ness ?  I  do  not  wish  to  turn  you  out  of  your  room. 
Such  an  idea  never  crossed  my  mind.  There  is 
your  old  chamber,  to  the  sunrise,  that  is  unoccupied, 
and  there  is  a  bed  in  it." 

"He  cannot  have  that  room — I  keep  my  clothes 
there." 

"  Only  in  the  wardrobe ;  we  can  have  that  moved 
in  here." 

"  I  have  the  drawers  full  of  things  also." 

"  We  can  have  them  cleared." 

"  I  will  not  consent  to  have  everything  upset  for 
the  sake  of  someone  I  know  nothing  about,  and  do 
not  wish  to  see,  who  comes  here  not  to  please  me, 
but  about  his  own  business.  The  house  is  not  an 
inn.  This  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  You  begin 
with  this  Wilkes,  next  will  come  Beulah,  and  then,  as 
the  climax,  the  mountebank  girl.     I  will  not  suffer  it." 
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"There  is  the  other  room — that  looking  west — 
it  is  unoccupied." 

"  It  has  no  furniture  in  it  to  speak  of." 

"I  will  have  your  old  bed  moved,  and  other 
articles." 

"  My  old  bed  and  tables  and  drawers — thank 
you!" 

"You  cannot  use  every  article,  Ada!  My  uncle 
is  coming  and,  as  he  comes,  he  must  be  put  some- 
where.   He  shall  be  accommodated." 

"As  you  like,"  answered  Ada,  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  "I  don't  want  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  and  to  be  pestered  with  all  your  kith  and 
kin.  Heaven  knows  what  they  are  I  Some,  I  am 
aware,  were  circus  folk.  Does  this  man  stand  on 
his  head  ?  I  presume  he  will  not  take  his  meals 
with  us  in  his  shirt  sleeves." 

"I  leave  you  to  arrange  about  the  room.  But 
mind  me,  Ada,  he  is  to  be  accommodated  here.  If 
you  choose  to  make  a  display  of  bad  temper  before 
him,  then  he  will  think  ill  of  you,  for  which  I 
shall  be  very  sorry.  I  would  wish  him  to  say, — 
'Andrew,  you  are  a  lucky  dog!  you  have  got  a 
lovely  and  an  amiable  wife.     I  wish  you  joy.' " 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation  had  taken 
place,  Wilkes  arrived — a  little,  round  man,  with  a 
quick  eye,  grey,  bushy  hair  and  whiskers,  and  an 
abrupt  manner.     He  was  welcomed  by  Andrew  and 
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his  father.  They  shook  hands  warmly.  The  old 
fellow  continued  to  hold  and  shake  the  hands  of  his 
nephew. 

"  Well  done,  my  pippin !  You  have  feathered 
your  nest  well.  This  is  a  change  from  Alma 
Terrace.  Ah!  you  young  rogue,  with  your  blue 
eyes  and  fresh  health,  you  conquer  girls'  hearts  and 
they  throw  themselves  into  your  arms  with  all 
their  fortunes,  and  think  you  cheap  at  the  price. 
Where  is  she1?  I  must  see  her.  I  suppose  I  may 
snatch  a  kiss  !  It  is  the  privilege  of  an  uncle  and 
of  an  old  man." 

"  Come  to  your  room,"  said  Grice. 

«  Which  way  ?  " 

The  lively  old  fellow  went  out  at  the  door,  and 
trotted  up  the  stairs.  On  the  landing,  Ada  passed 
him,  cold,  haughty,  and  without  looking  in  his 
direction. 

"  Stay,  uncle ! "  shouted  Andrew  from  the  hall 
floor.     "  There  is  my  wife." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  the  stout,  little  man,  turning 
round  and  catching  her  by  the  shoulder.  "  What ! 
passing  me  like  a  stranger !  without  a  word,  without 
touching  hands !  Come,  come !  I  knew  your  Andrew 
when  he  was  a  child  ;  I  knew  him  as  a  boy — I  have 
never  known  him  anything  but  the  best  of  good 
fellows — a  Nathaniel,  in  whom  is  no  guile.  You  are 
happy  in  your  choice." 
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Ada  removed  her  shoulder  from  his  grasp,  gave 
a  slight  inclination  of  her  head,  and  accepting  his 
hand  with  manifest  reluctance,  said  coldly, — 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  this." 

Wilkes  said  some  words  of  courtesy  —  but  his 
intent  to  offer  a  kiss  was  damped  in  the  bud.  He 
felt  restraint,  and — wonderful  for  him — shyness, 
before  the  icy,  repellent  young  woman. 

Grice  conducted  him  to  his  apartment ;  when  the 
door  was  shut, — 

"  Jabez,  old  bird,  is  she  always  like  that  ?  Say 
it  is  a  stiff  neck ! " 

Then  Grice's  face  darkened. 

"  Ezekiel,"  said  he,  "  I  suppose  every  man  makes 
a  mistake  some  time  or  other  in  his  life.  I  have  made 
one  in  getting  Andrew  to  take  her.  For  him  it 
matters  little — he  is  young  and  yielding.  So  long  as 
she  has  good  looks  and  money,  he  doesn't  care ;  but 
for  me  it  is  different.  She  is  intolerable.  You 
shall  judge  for  yourself.  I  couldn't  help  it.  We 
must  have  had  Button's  ground,  and  there  was  no 
other  way  of  securing  it.     Tom  is  a  slippery  party." 

At  meal  time  the  presence  of  Ada  made  a  sensible 
change  in  the  condition  of  affairs  to  what  they  had 
been  in  Alma  Terrace,  when  Wilkes  was  guest  to 
his  brother-in-law.  It  was  like  the  presence  of  an 
iceberg.  It  chilled  cordiality,  it  checked  conversa- 
tion, it  impeded  confidence  ;  it  even  deprived  the  food 
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of  relish  and  took  the  aroma  off  the  tea.  The  rooms 
were  larger  and  better  furnished  than  at  Alma 
Terrace,  the  victuals  were  better,  and  better  cooked; 
there  was  apparently  more  of  comfort  in  every  form, 
and  yet,  in  actuality,  there  was  less.  The  moment 
Ada  left  the  room  every  heart  expanded  to  its  old 
geniality;  when  she  returned  all  were  equally 
oppressed  and  contracted. 

After  supper,  Andrew  said  to  Mr  Wilkes, — 

"  Uncle,  do  you  mind  a  stroll  along  the  road  with 
me,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  ? " 

"  Your  servant  at  any  time,"  said  Wilkes  jumping 
up.  "  Glad  to  get  out  of  the  room  for  a  little,  and 
warm  my  blood  with  a  walk." 

When  they  were  beyond  the  gate,  Wilkes  put  his 
arm  within  that  of  bis  nephew  and  said, — 

"  Come,  boy,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  of  congratula- 
tion. You  have  a  wife  who,  I  must  admit,  is  one  in  a 
thousand.  Never  saw  her  like — never.  You  need 
not  fear  for  her  fidelity — she'll  keep  every  one  at 
arm's  length.  I'd  have  kissed  the  red-hot  poker  be- 
fore I  ventured  on  her  lips.  She's  calculated  to 
be  a  marchioness — by  the  piper  ! — a  duchess.  She 
has  aristocratic  pride  in  every  fibre  of  her  body — 
if  it's  not  aristocratic  pride,  then  it's  pride  that  comes 
from  something  else.  Nothing  plebeian  about  her,  my 
boy ;  none  of  your  vulgar  bonhommie ;  she  is  none 
of  your  Bouncing  Sallies  or  Jumping  Joans.     Every 
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man  has  his  own  ideal  of  what  woman  should  be. 
I  didn't  think  you  looked  so  high,  Andrew." 

The  young  man  hardly  knew  how  to  take  his 
uncle's  words,  whether  spoken  in  commendation  or 
the  reverse.  He  accepted  the  dubious  praise  in 
silence. 

"I'll  light  a  pipe,"  said  Wilkes.  "Your  father 
gave  me  a  hint  she  didn't  like  tobacco  fumes.  Well 
— never  offend  the  ladies.  Now,  what  is  it,  boy  ? 
Nothing  about  domestic  broil,  I  hope — for  you  know 
the  song : — 

When  man  and  wife  are  flouting, 

If  a  stranger  pop  his  snout  in, 

He  is  sure  to  get  it  tweaked  for  his  pains  ! " 

"  The  matter  I  desire  to  consult  you  about,  Uncle 
Ezekiel,  is  that  of  Queenie.  You  have  heard  about 
her?" 

"  Yes.  Grice  wrote  to  me,  told  me  that  poor  Sant 
was  dead  and  that  he  had  left  the  child  in  his  charge. 
Where  is  she  ?  I  want  to  see  the  little  dear,  see  if 
she  has  inherited  any  of  poor  Joe  Sant's  good  looks." 

"  I  do  not  know  where  she  is.  She  left  this  place 
rather  hurriedly,  and  is  hiding  somewhere.  You  see, 
she  and  father  did  not  get  on  happily  together.  She 
is  frisky,  like  a  little  grasshopper,  and  my  father 
does  not  understand  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  But  he  knows  whereabouts  she  is  ?  " 
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"  No ;  he  does  not." 

"  He  must  ascertain.  If  he  does  not,  I  will.  She 
is  no  relation  of  mine,  but  I  knew  something  of  her 
father  in  old  times  when  he  was  a  boy.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  her  running  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  another  with  dancing  bears,  tumblers  and 
horse  jockeys — but  her  father  was  with  her.  Now 
she  has  no  one  to  guard  her.  Your  father  must 
pursue  and  recover  her." 

"  You  see,  uncle,  he  is  very  busy  just  now." 

"  Busy  or  not — it  is  a  duty.  Bless  my  soul — what 
matter  a  pump  and  a  brine -pan  when  an  innocent 
child  is  in  jeopardy." 

"  He  does  not  see  it  in  this  light.     I  wish  he  did." 

"  There  is  no  other  light  in  which  it  can  be  seen," 
said  Ezekiel  Wilkes  vehemently.  "  What  is  she  do- 
ing? Is  she  starving?  Begging  her  bread — bless 
me !  among  thieves  and  pickpockets.  She  must  be 
found." 

"  She  may  be  found ;  but  then — when  found — where 
is  she  to  go  ?  " 

"  Take  her  with  you." 

Andrew  shook  his  head. 

"  That  cannot  be.  She  would  not  stay  in  our 
house.  From  it  she  ran  away.  She  is  as  incompatible 
as  a  companion  to  Ada  as  she  is  to  my  father." 

"  I  can  believe  it.  I  would  take  her  myself,  but  I 
am   a   bachelor  and   a   rolling-stone.      She  must   be 
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found,  that  is  the  first  thing.  Next,  as  to  her  money 
— where  is  that  ? " 

"  Sunk  in  these  works." 

"  But  the  interest  of  it  ? " 

"  Till  her  place  of  concealment  is  known,  my  father, 
even  if  he  wills  it,  cannot  help  her.  And  he  has 
peculiar  notions  on  this  head." 

"  Look  here,  Andrew,  you  go  and  find  her.  When 
she  is  found,  then  we  will  consult  what  is  to  be  done 
for  her.  Leave  your  father  to  me.  I  will  speak  to 
him." 

"  But  when  am  I  to  go  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  Andrew ;  not  a  day  is  to  be  lost." 


CHAPTER    II. 


A     VISIT    TO     RAB, 


On  the  morrow  Andrew  had  disappeared.  He  had 
said  nothing  to  his  wife,  nothing  to  his  father.  There 
were  obvious  reasons  why  he  should  not  tell  Ada 
that  he  was  in  quest  of  the  orphan  girl  she  had  driven 
from  the  house.  He  left  his  father  to  learn  what 
had  taken  him  away  from  Mr  Wilkes,  who  had 
undertaken  the  communication.  He  was  not  home 
at  supper.     He  did  not  return  all  night. 

With  some  malice,  Mr  Wilkes  asked  Ada  if  she 
knew  where  he  was.  She  replied  curtly  in  the 
negative. 

"Something  may  have  happened  to  him,"  said 
Wilkes,  curious  to  see  whether  alarm  for  her  husband 
would  cause  Ada  to  throw  aside  her  frozen  de- 
meanour. 

"  Something — he  has  lost  his  head,"  said  she.  "  I 
am  not  going  to  concern  mine  about  him." 

12 
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Andrew  had  gone  first  of  all  to  Mrs  Rainbow, 
and  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  extract  information 
from  her.  He  knew  nothing  about  her  having  a 
married  daughter.  Had  he  been  aware  of  that,  he 
would  have  gone  to  find  the  daughter.  Mrs  Rain- 
bow declared  that  she  had  seen  and  heard  nothing 
of  Queenie  since  she  came  unexpectedly  into  the 
house  with  the  basket  of  blackberries.  When 
Andrew  pressed  her  to  be  more  communicative,  she 
became  stubborn  and  sulky. 

The  reason  of  her  reticence  was  that  she  knew  of 
Rab's  attachment,  she  saw  the  transformation  it  had 
wrought  in  him,  and  she  surmised  that,  unless  he  met 
with  success,  he  would  fall  back  into  disorderly 
ways.  Queenie  was  with  the  Gerards  in  the  place 
where  Rab's  suit  could  best  prosper,  for  it  would  be 
warmly  seconded  by  Martha.  Were  the  place  of 
Queenie's  retreat  to  become  known,  then  Grice,  her 
guardian,  would  certainly  remove  her,  and  she  would 
be  placed  among  surroundings  and  under  influences 
adverse  to  Rab. 

Loving  her  son,  jealous  for  his  happiness,  the 
mother  obstinately  refused  that  information  which, 
if  given,  might  jeopardise  his  happiness. 

Andrew  told  the  woman  that  his  father  had  money 
in  trust  for  the  girl,  and  ventured  further  to  assert 
that  some  money  was  due  to  her. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs  Rainbow,  "let  that  be  left 
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with  me — if  Queenie  is  anywhere  near,  and  comes 
to  Saltwich,  she  will  assuredly  come  to  see  me,  and 
then  I'll  give  it  her.  Here's  an  old  sardine  tin, 
there's  a  mouldy  fish  in  it  and  some  oil — I'll  pour 
out  the  oil  and  eat  the  fish,  then  you  can  put  the 
money  in  and  I'll  hide  it  in  my  mattress  till  Queenie 
turns  up." 

This  Andrew  naturally  declined  to  do.  In  the 
first  place,  as  he  informed  Mrs  Rainbow,  because  he 
had  not  received  the  sum  due  to  her  ;  in  the  second, 
because  that  sum  must  be  paid  into  the  ward's  own 
hand.  His  third  reason — that  he  had  no  confidence  in 
Mrs  Rainbow — he  did  not  state. 

Disappointed  in  this  quarter,  he  resolved  to  visit 
Rab.  He  asked  the  old  woman  how  he  was  to 
find  him,  and  she  gave  him  but  vague  directions. 
It  took  up  a  good  deal  of  Andrew's  time  to  ascer- 
tain where  Rab  was,  and  what  was  his  employ- 
ment. It  was  queer  to  him  that  the  thief  had  been 
set  to  watch  thieves,  the  poacher  turned  into  a 
gamekeeper. 

When  he  had  learned  this,  and  also  where  Rab 
Rainbow's  cottage  was  in  Delamere,  he  departed  for  it, 
and  on  reaching  it  found  the  house  locked  up.  Rab 
was  away  on  his  duties.  Andrew  was  pleased  to  see 
how  tidily  he  kept  his  little  habitation,  with  a 
garden  before  the  door.  Nothing  was  now  flowering 
in  the  latter,  as   the   season    was    so   far   advanced ; 
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winter  was  stealing  over  the  country  and  blasting  the 
vegetation. 

The  days  were  short  and  the  light  began  to  fail 
whilst  Andrew  hung  around  the  cottage. 

One  thing  was  certain — Queenie  was  not  there. 
He  looked  in  through  the  window.  There  was  no 
fire  on  the  hearth  ;  the  whole  aspect  of  the  cottage 
was  that  of  a  bachelor's  habitation. 

Whilst  waiting,  Rab  came  up  with  his  gun  over  his 
shoulder. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  each 
hesitating  what  address  to  make  to  the  other. 

Presently  Rab,  unslinging  his  gun,  rested  his 
crossed  hands  on  the  barrel,  and  said, — 
"  Late  to  be  here,  Andrew  Grice." 
"  I  came  to  find  you.  I  have  been  waiting  for  you 
several  hours.  You  do  not  suppose  that  I  would 
have  left  my  business  and  wasted  a  day  without 
good  reason.  I  have  matter  of  importance  I  wish  to 
speak  of  with  you." 

"  Well !  come  in,"  said  the  keeper. 
He  unlocked  his  door,  threw  it  open  and  entered 
the  cottage.  Andrew  followed  him.  Rab  put  his 
gun  in  a  corner — he  would  clean  it  presently,  it  was 
foul — and  seated  himself  on  a  bench.  He  pointed  to 
a  chair,  the  only  one  in  the  room. 

"  I  have  not  much  furniture  ;  a  lone  man  does  not 
require  much,  and  I  rarely  have  visitors." 
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"  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  in  a  house  of  your  own, 
and  engaged  in  honest  work,"  said  Andrew. 

"  You  did  not  leave  your  business  and  come  this 
distance,  nor  wait  for  me  some  hours,  to  tell  me  this. 
To  your  point,  Andrew." 

"  It  is  this,  Rab ;  I  am  here  concerning  the  Queen  of 
Love — do  you  know  where  she  is  ?  " 

The  ex-poacher  looked  hard  at  his  questioner,  and 
answered, — 

"  That  is  no  concern  of  yours." 

"  You  are  mistaken.  It  is ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
concern  of  my  father,  who  is  her  guardian." 

"  Why  is  not  he  come  in  search  of  her,  instead  of 

you?" 

"  For  an  excellent  reason — that  he  is  engrossed  in 
this  new  concern  Button  and  Nottershaw  are  start- 
ing." 

"  If  he  cared  for  the  Queen,  and  knew  his  duties, 
he  would  have  come." 

"  Surely,  Rab,  a  father  can  trust  his  son  !  " 

"  He  has  left  his  duty  for  a  long  time  unattended 
to." 

"  We  knew  nothing  about  the  disappearance  of 
Queenie  at  first.  I  will  not  say  that  we  were  pur- 
posely kept  in  the  dark,  but  it  so  happened  that 
we  knew  nothing  at  all  about  her  not  being  at 
Button's  till  full  three  weeks  after  she  had  left  the 
place." 
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"  Left !  "  laughed  Rab  bitterly.  "  That  is  a  strange 
way  of  putting  it.  Left !  Do  you  call  that  leaving 
when  you  are  thrust  out,  the  door  locked  on  you,  and 
you  are  denied  admittance  ?  " 

"Never  mind  about  the  circumstances  of  her  de- 
parture. Neither  you  nor  I  can  help  them.  They 
are  of  the  past.  What  concerns  me  is  the  present. 
Come,  Rab,  tell  me  where  she  is." 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  Why  do  you  ask 
me?" 

"  I  will  be  open  with  you.  Your  mother  certainly 
is  aware  where  Queenie  is,  or,  at  least,  has  had  some 
knowledge.  I  have  ascertained  that  Queenie  was 
speaking  with  you  on  that  night  when  she  was 
turned — I  mean  when  she  left." 

'•'  That  night !  "  exclaimed  Rab.  "  Yes,  and  she  was 
speaking  with  you  as  well.  I  saw  you  with  her.  I 
overheard  what  was  said." 

"There  was  nothing  said  which  you  might  not 
hear.  Come,  Rab,  be  frank.  I  know  very  well  that 
you  have  had  little  Queenie  in  your  heart.  Is  it  so 
still?" 

"  That,  I  say  again,  is  no  concern  of  yours.  You 
have  your  wife." 

"  I  have,  and  for  that  reason  I  can  speak  openly  to 
you.  Queenie  is  to  me  a  sort  of  cousin.  She  is  a 
responsibility.  My  father  has  charge  of  her  money. 
He  undertook  to  care  that  she  should  come  by  no 
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harm.     Let  us  know  where  she  is,  that  we  may  find 
her  some  home  or  place  of  shelter." 

'•  Has  she  got  none  ?  No  shelter  for  her  little 
golden  head  in  this  winter  storm  ?  No  home — no 
prospect  of  any  ?  " 

He  looked  about  his  own  modest  cottage. 

"  What  do  we  know  ?  Nothing.  These  winter 
storms.  Exactly !  We  are  troubled  at  the  thought 
that  she  may  be  out  without  cover  in  them,  and 
exposed  to  worse  than  winter  storms,  with  no  one 
to  look  after  her,  no  one  to  be  solicitous  for 
her." 

"  Andrew,"  said  the  ex-poacher  in  a  low  tone,  but 
full  of  feeling,  "  do  not  fear  that.  She  has  one  who 
will  never,  never  suffer  harm  to  come  to  her." 

"  Rab  !     Are  you  going  to  marry  her  ?  " 

The  young  keeper  looked  at  Andrew  steadily,  with 
an  earnest,  sad  light  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Rab,  I  must  come  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter. 
Where  is  the  Queen  of  Love  ?  Where  are  you  con- 
cealing her  ?  You  do  know  where  she  is,  or  you 
would  not  talk  of  watching  over  her." 

He  spoke  with  vehemence — a  storm  was  working 
in  his  breast ;  his  heart  beat  so  that  its  throbbing  was 
echoed  in  his  temples.  Was  he  jealous  of  Rab  ?  Was 
this  hidden  commotion  in  him  due  merely  to  solici- 
tude for  a  strayed  cousin?     This  impatience  to  find 
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her,  occasioned   by   concern  that  his   father   should 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  trust  ? 

The  searching  eye  of  Rab  was  on  him. 
"  Andrew,"  said  the  young  ranger,  "  don't  be  a 
scoundrel.  Don't  get  into  the  way  of  some  of  your 
set  and  begin  by  deceivin'  your  own  self  before  you 
come  for'ard  to  impose  on  others.  You  had  the 
choice  before  you.  There  were  the  two  girls — Ada 
Button  and  Queen  of  Love.  It  was  not  a  choice 
between  one  rich  and  one  a  beggar,  for  if  Miss 
Button  had  land,  if  what  I  hear  be  true,  Queenie  had 
money.  You  had  your  choice.  The  field  was  open ;  I 
did  not  stand  in  your  way.  You  chose  Ada  Button 
and  turned  away  from  Queenie.  By  your  choice  you 
must  abide.  What  you  chose  you  cannot  get  away 
from,  without  bein'  a  rascal  in  your  own  eyes,  and 
in  those  of  all  the  serious — all  of  your  profession  in 
Saltwich." 

Andrew  listened,  and  lowered  his  eyes  involuntarily. 
"  It  is  all  very  fine  your  pretending  that  you  come 
here  in  fulfilment  of  a  dooty.  The  dooty  is  the  mask, 
Andrew,  you  put  on  to  hide  from  yourself  your  real 
motives.  You  came  here  because  you  want  to  see 
little  Queen  of  Love  once  more ;  because  your 
heart  aches,  and  you  already  repent  the  choice  you 
made,  because  you  say  to  yourself : — What  a  mistake 
I  fell  into — nay,  what  a  mistake  I  went  into  with  my 
eyes   open !      Lovin'  one  woman,  I   married  another 
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whom  I  did  not  love,  to  please  my  father,  with  the 
prospect  of  becoming  rich." 

"  No,  Rab,  not  that." 

"Well,  let  be.  It  was  not  that.  Then  it  was 
because  you  did  not  value  the  little  Queen.  You  saw 
that  she  did  not  belong  to  your  set.  She  did  not 
think  quite  as  you  thought.  She  did  not  grow 
prim,  stiff,  and  dingy  like  an  Irish  yew,  but  bore 
light  and  widespread  branches,  like  a  silver  forest 
birch.  She  did  not  care  to  peck  and  cluck  on  a  dung- 
heap  like  a  barn-door  fowl,  but  darted  and  twittered 
as  a  swallow.  Therefore  you  said  she  will  not  do 
for  you.  You  had  eyes  and  saw  not — log  of  wood 
that  you  were — you  saw  not  that  hers  was  a  braver, 
purer,  more  generous  nature  than  your  own.  That 
was  why  you  did  not  take  her.  She  was  beyond 
your  narrow  range.  You  saw  not  that  she  cared  for 
you,  and  that  she  would  ha'  given  to  you  happiness 
such  as  you  will  never  get  with  that  other.  No — you 
saw  not  that.  You  were  blind  as  an  owl  in  daylight. 
Now  it's  too  late.  You  must  keep  away  from  her, 
and  she  must  be  kept  away  from  you.  If  your 
father  desires  assurance  that  she  is  in  safe  hands,  I 
can  give  it  him  ;  if  he  purposes  sending  her  money,  I 
bid  you  inform  him  that  she  needs  none ;  she  has 
friends  as  will  provide  for  her  all  that  she  requires. 
Now,  no  more.  Are  you  goin'  back  to  Saltwich  ? 
If  so,  keep  to  the  road.     Beware  of  the  way  down 
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Bramble  Brook.  Roaring  Meg  spouted  there  some 
while  agone,  and  the  earth  fell  in  right  across  the 
road.  If  you  were  to  follow  that  way,  it  would  take 
you  to  your  long  home.  You  would  see  neither  your 
wife,  nor  Queenie  again  for  ever." 

Then  Andrew  rose  and  left.  But  he  did  not  return 
to  Button's.  He  was  not  in  the  mood  to  do  so.  He 
took  a  bed  at  the  "  Forest  Inn,"  on  the  outskirts  of 
Delamere.  He  desired  not  to  see  his  wife,  his  father, 
his  uncle,  till  the  morrow,  when  his  mind  would  have 
recovered  its  composure. 


CHAPTER  III 

A    TRIAL. 

Andrew  slept  but  little  that  night.  He  had  much  to 
think  about.  As  he  had  sat  in  the  tavern  eating  his 
supper  at  a  table  in  the  corner,  there  had  been  men 
drinking  nearer  the  fire,  nearer  the  light  than  him- 
self. He  had  declined  to  have  a  lamp  on  his  table. 
He  preferred  not  to  be  observed.  The  men  were 
joking  and  speaking  about  their  wives. 

Said  one, — "  When  my  good  woman  begins  to 
rattle  her  tongue,  then  I  take  up  my  hat  and  come 
here.  I  know  that  at  this  moment  she  is  abusing 
the  walls,  the  floor,  the  ceiling.  All  that  abuse 
would  have  fallen  on  my  head  and  shoulders  had  I 
not  made  off." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other ;  "  but  when  you  go  home, 
Jack,  how  then  ?  Don't  you  get  a  double  amount  ? 
Mine  bottles  her  wrath  up  till  I  come  home — and 
then — there's  fine  games  !  " 
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"  If  she  begins  at  me — I  shall  return  here.  Drink's 
the  only  cure  to  the  poison  of  a  woman's  tongue." 

Andrew  had  listened  to  this  conversation  with  sad 
heart,  and  he  wondered  that  the  fellows  could  laugh 
and  have  the  stomach  to  drink,  when  their  homes 
were  so  wretched.  Could  they  quench  their  heart- 
burn thus  ?  Could  they  drown  remembrance  of  their 
troubles  thus  ?  Would  the  same  medicine  heal  him  ? 
No — he  must  bear  his  burden  without  help  from  such 
means  as  sufficed  these  fellows. 

Did  ever  any  man  have  a  wife  so  hard  of  heart 
as  his  own  ?  And  yet  Ada  was  not  harsh  and  re- 
pellent to  everyone.  She  was  not  unkind  to  Jemima. 
She  was  amiable  to  Beulah.  She  was  charitable  to 
the  poor.  When  some  persons  in  need  were  sick, 
she  sent  them  puddings,  wine ;  she  inquired  re- 
peatedly after  them.  She  was  even  thoughtful  of 
the  comforts  of  people  whom  she  was  not  bound  to 
consider.  But  the  fact  that  she  owed  care  and 
graciousness  of  manner  to  her  husband,  to  her  father- 
in-law  and  to  their  friends,  was  apparently  resented, 
and  discharged  her  from  making  the  effort  to  fulfil 
this  duty.  Kindness,  graciousness  she  could  show — 
but  only  as  works  of  supererogation — she  would  not 
exercise  them  where  they  were  obligatory.  It  had 
been  so  in  her  conduct  towards  her  own  father. 
Andrew  was  able  to  judge,  by  the  manner  in  which 
Tom   Button  spoke   of   his  daughter,  that  she  had 
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taken  no  pains  to  please  him,  and  now  that  this 
feature  in  her  character  was  known  to  him,  it 
explained  the  eagerness  shown  by  Button  to  leave 
his  house — an  eagerness  that  had  been  previously 
enigmatical  to  Andrew. 

To  animals,  Ada  could  be  kind — she  had  her  pet 
cat,  her  tame  canary,  her  fan-tail  pigeons.  The  cat 
loved  to  lie  in  her  lap,  and  to  be  talked  to  and 
caressed.  The  canary  would  fly  to  her  when  the  cage 
was  opened,  hop  on  her  finger,  and  peck  food  from 
her  lips ;  the  pigeons  responded  to  her  call.  Why 
was  it  that  so  much  affection  could  be  shown  to 
dumb  creatures,  and  that  to  her  husband  should  be 
reserved  stubborn  defiance  and  acrimoniousness  ? 
Why  was  it  that  she  drew  and  loved  to  draw  animals 
to  her,  yet  took  a  moody  pleasure  in  repelling  those 
of  her  own  household  and  family. 

Andrew  retired  early  to  bed.  His  room  was  above 
that  in  which  the  men  drank,  smoked  and  talked. 
He  did  not  mind  the  smell  of  tobacco.  He  was 
accustomed  to  it.  That  of  spirits  disgusted  him,  and 
his  bedroom  reeked  with  the  fumes.  The  men  below 
became  uproarious ;  they  shouted,  sang  coarse  songs, 
quarrelled,  made  friends,  and  then  swore  at  each 
other.  It  was  long  after  the  hour  when  the  taverner 
was  bound  to  shut  his  ale-house  that  these  half- 
tipsy  men  reeled  away  or  were  dismissed. 

But  even  after  they  were  gone,  and  Andrew  had 
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heard  the  steps  of  his  host  and  hostess  retiring  for 
the  night,  he  could  not  sleep.  His  eyes  were 
burning,  his  head  aching,  all  his  nerves  were  on  the 
quiver. 

There  were  thousands  in  the  world  who  had  been 
bankrupt  in  their  domestic  happiness,  and  they 
accepted  their  condition  and  made  the  best  of  it  they 
could.  Why  should  not  he  %  He  had  sworn  to  take 
Ada  for  better,  for  worse,  little  dreaming  then  what 
the  "worse"  was.  But  he  had  received  with  her  a 
good  house,  well  furnished,  an  estate  of  many  acres, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  great  fortune.  There  is  some- 
thing to  counterbalance  every  advantage  given  by 
Providence.  If  perfect  happiness  were  accorded  in 
this  world,  men  would  fall  in  love  with  their  ex- 
istence in  it,  and  be  loath  to  leave  it,  unwilling  to 
believe  in  and  hope  for  a  better  life  beyond.  Every 
good  thing  has  to  be  bought  at  the  price  of  tears. 
If  Providence  passes  over  the  counter  so  much 
wealth,  so  much  land,  such  and  such  a  habitation, 
it  demands  in  payment  so  much  heart's  blood,  so 
many  anguish  drops,  so  many  sighs.  Well ! — he  was 
now  paying  for  what  he  had  received.  Tears  in  his 
burning  eyes  for  the  turnip  field — ten  acres ;  heart- 
ache for  the  shrubbery,  gnashing  of  teeth  for  the 
house,  humiliation  for  the  vegetable  garden,  an 
aching  heart  for  the  garden  gates — and  so  on.  He 
was  discharging  his  bill  to  Heaven  for  all  the  material 
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goods  he  had  received.  That  man  dowD  stairs,  who 
had  drunk  and  laughed  over  his  wrangling  wife, 
had  not  he  compensation  for  this  ?  He  enjoyed  his 
coarse  pleasures,  was  able  to  smack  his  lips  over  the 
landlord's  villainous  ale,  puff  with  satisfaction  his 
cheap  tobacco,  relish  a  brawl,  and  laugh  over  insipid 
jokes.  He  had  been  granted  by  Providence  the 
faculty  to  reap  pleasure  out  of  what  bred  disgust 
in  the  finer  mind  of  Andrew.  How  would  it  have 
been  with  him,  questioned  Andrew,  turning  from  left 
to  right  in  his  bed,  had  he  followed  his  heart  and 
taken  Queenie  ?  Was  it — as  Eab  had  said — that  the 
little  girl  had  been  willing  to  be  his  ?  He  knew  that 
it  was  so.  She  had  given  him  her  young  heart,  and 
he  had  refused  the  gift.  He  had  been  shown  one 
who  would  have  suited  him,  perhaps  not  in  every 
particular,  but  in  a  thousand  more  particulars  than 
the  woman  he  had  chosen.  Queenie  might  have  been 
moulded,  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  making  any 
change  in  the  icy  woman  he  had  taken  to  his  side. 
He  might  throw  some  of  the  blame  on  his  father, 
who  had  proposed  and  urged  on  the  match,  but  not 
the  whole  of  it.  No  man  can  be  driven  into  union 
with  a  woman  against  his  own  consent.  His  father 
had  left  him  free  to  decide,  and  had  done  no  more 
than  fix  the  date  at  which  the  decision  was  to  be 
made.  He  had  made  his  election  a  day  before  the 
date  appointed. 
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Again,  solemnly  in  his  heart,  Andrew  vowed  that 
he  would  be  true  to  his  marriage  oath,  in  thought 
as  well  as  in  deed ;  that  he  would  not  relax  his 
efforts  to  win  his  wife  by  love  and  forbearance. 
He  had  done  wrong  in  taking  her  when  he  did 
not  really  care  for  her.  It  was  probable  that  she 
had  discovered  his  lack  of  love  and  resented  it.  He 
would  strive  to  make  what  amends  he  might  to 
her,  if  she  would  suffer  him — if — 

Next  morning,  Andrew  started  for  home.  As  he 
was  walking  towards  Button's  from  Saltwich,  he 
encountered  his  uncle. 

"  Well,  old  boy !     Found  her  ? " 

"  No ;  I  am  no  further  than  I  was." 

"  Let  us  sit  down.  Come  inside  this  field  gate ; 
there  is  a  roller  and  the  hedge  will  keep  off  the 
wind.  It  is  pleasant,  in  the  last  smiles  of  summer, 
to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  dying  sun.  It  is 
that  of  Isaac : — My  son,  I  give  thee  the  fatness  of 
this  earth  and  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above." 

They  went  in  at  the  gate.  The  ploughed  earth 
was  steaming  in  the  hot  sun.  The  hedge  was  hung 
with  dew  that  gleamed  as  diamonds. 

"  Well,  boy !  I  have  spoken  with  your  father. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  life,  in  my  experience,  we 
have  disagreed,  and  almost  quarrelled.  Unhappily, 
he  does  not  see  it.  He  maintains  his  position.  The 
girl  has  left  the  house  where  he  put  her;  she  has 
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fallen  into  bad  ways;  and,  till  he  can  be  satisfied 
that  she  will  spend  the  money  properly,  he  will  do 
nothing  for  her.  It  is  monstrous — it  is  immoral, 
but  your  father  is  incapable,  I  believe,  really 
incapable  of  seeing  the  matter  in  any  other  light. 
Then  out  came  a  reason — the  worst  of  all.  He  has 
spent  all  her  money.  He  has  turned  it  to  the  last 
penny  into  bricks  and  mortar,  into  railway  trucks 
for  the  salt,  into  boiling  pans  and  slack  to  burn 
under  them,  into  pumps  and  pipes,  into  chimney 
and  stove  house.  He  has  spent  all — every  farthing, 
he  avers — and  therefore  could  do  nothing,  even  if  he 
willed.  The  capital  is  safe,  he  protests,  and  so  I 
believe  it  is,  but  in  the  meantime  where  is  the 
interest  ?  What  is  the  child  doing  ?  Who  is  looking 
after  her?  What  profit  is  she  getting  from  the 
sum  her  father  bequeathed  ?  I  am  angry  and 
uneasy." 

"  I  am  sure  that  Queenie  is  not  far  distant ;  in  a 
little  while  she  must  be  found;  but,  so  far,  I  am 
not  certain  where  she  is.  Only  in  this  am  I  confi- 
dent, that  she  is  in  good  hands,  and  we  need  not  be 
anxious  on  that  score." 

"  If  you  are  satisfied,  it  is  well.  You  are  a  judge. 
But  do  not  intermit  your  efforts  to  find  her.  It  is 
a  duty  owed  her.  If  your  father  will  not  see  after 
her  unless  she  be  a  girl  precisely  to  his  mind,  then 
you  and  I  must  do  so  for  him.     Now  about  yourself, 
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Andrew,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I  must.  Old  boy, 
you  may  as  well  open  your  heart  to  me.  I  have 
known  you  since  you  were  a  child,  and  I  am  your 
nearest  kinsman,  next  your  father.  What  I  say,  he 
feels,  but  he  is  ashamed  to  admit  it.  I  have  some 
scruple  in  speaking  out,  but  it  is  better  to  speak 
plain  than  hide  in  the  heart  what  works  therein. 
Andrew,  my  pippin,  that  wife  of  yours  don't  please 
me.  I'm  sorry  to  say  it,  but  she  is  heartless — 
hard  and  white  as  a  bit  of  scale  from  your  pans. 

Andrew  dropped  his  head  and  covered  his  face. 

''  I  did  not  think  matters  were  as  bad  as  they 
are,"  continued  Wilkes.  "When  I  arrived,  she 
chilled  me  by  her  reception.  I  have  since  observed 
you  and  your  father.  He  is  one  man  outside  the 
house — the  old  man  with  his  old  weaknesses — no, 
with  strength  accentuated — more  dictatorial,  more 
impatient  of  opposition,  more  ready  to  browbeat, 
than  he  was  of  old;  but  within  doors,  he  is  limp 
and  weak,  he  hardly  speaks,  hardly  raises  his  eyes 
from  the  ground.  And  you,  boy — I  had  hopes  of 
you.  A  little  infirm  of  purpose,  a  little  overawed 
by  your  great  and  noble  father — great  and  noble  he 
is — a  little  too  much  given  to  trust  him  to  judge  for 
you,  and  to  take  all  your  opinions  second-hand  from 
him ;  nevertheless  there  was,  I  saw,  sterling  stuff  in 
you,  the  promise  of  an  upright  and  useful  man.  Now, 
I  fear  all  the  good  will  deteriorate,  all  the  promise 
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come  to  none  effect,  through  that  woman.  If  she 
has  quelled  your  father,  she  will  quell  you,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  you  to  paralyse  but  what  is  good  and 
vigorous.  Therefore  I  say — she  will  be  your  moral 
desolator." 

Wilkes  paused  and  looked  at  Andrew,  who  re- 
mained with  his  eyes  covered,  speechless. 

"  At  first,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  I  thought 
that  there  was  hope.  Hers  was  a  self-enclosed 
nature,  but  if  I  could  discover  the  key  to  her  heart, 
I  believed  that  I  would  discover  that  it  contained 
much  wealth.  I  know  there  are  such  natures,  and 
happy  are  the  husbands  who  have  wives  of  this 
description.  It  is  better  that  they  should  not  wear 
their  hearts  on  their  sleeves  for  every  daw  to  peck 
at.  But  the  conviction  has  been  forced  on  me  that 
she  is  not  such  as  I  had  hoped.  Don't  be  angry  with 
me  when  I  tell  you  she  is  not  the  woman  for  you." 

Andrew  looked  up,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  could 
not. 

"  There  is  no  hope  for  you,  boy,  but  in  a  separation.'' 

"  A  separation  ? "  gasped  Andrew. 

"Yes,  you  and  she  do  not  fit  each  other.  She 
will  be  the  death  of  all  good  in  you,  and  you  can  do 
her  no  good.  She  is  like  a  cold,  damp  mattress 
that  will  suck  the  vital  heat  out  of  you— and  leave 
you  a  rheumatic  wreck.  Come  to  some  arrangement 
between  you,  and  part." 
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'  It  is  impossible.  I  have  made  my  bed,  and  so 
must  I  lie !  Oh,  uncle,  uncle  !  I  might  have  had 
another." 

"  Another  ! "  exclaimed  Wilkes.  "  Leave  that 
thought  out  of  the  question  altogether.  Is  it,  think 
you,  the  knowledge  of  this  that  embitters  her  ?  If 
so,  the  blame  adheres  to  you  in  a  measure." 

"Uncle,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  separate.  The 
house,  the  land  are  hers — that  is,  her  father's. 
Queenie's  money  is  sunk  in  it.  All  our  prospects 
depend  on  it.  Father  has  thrown  up  his  place  at 
Brundrith's,  calculating  on  this  new  business.  Every- 
thing that  concerns  our  future  is  in  her  hands.  What 
would  become  of  us  if  I  were  to  say,  I  will  not 
endure  this  life — I  will  go  back  to  Alma  Terrace ; 
you  shall  bear  my  name  and  have  no  further  part 
in  me  ? 

"  So,  for  the  sake  of  a  beggarly  sum  of  money,  for 
the  sake  of  your  prospect  of  becoming  a  rich  man, 
you  will  continue  to  hug  this  lump  of  ice,  to  sip  this 
cup  of  gall.  I  am  angry  with  you.  Don't  talk  to  me 
of  Queenie's  money — that  is  secured  by  mortgage. 
No  ;  if  you  remain  at  Button's  it  is  because  your  eyes 
are  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  million- 
aire like  Brundrith.  You  have  a  pair  of  strong 
arms,  fresh,  healthy  blood ;  cast  such  a  thought  from 
you  and  go  back  to  Brundrith's,  or  go  elsewhere 
and   earn  your  seventeen  shillings  a  week  in  peace 
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and  comfort,  without  this  devil  of  a  woman  to 
madden  you ! " 

Then  Andrew  stood  up,  his  weakness  was  past. 
He  spoke  firmly  as  he  answered  Wilkes. 

"  No,  uncle,  it  is  not  that.  I  have  no  doubt  I  could 
earn  my  bread  anywhere.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
should  have  tranquillity  round  about  me.  But  I 
would  carry  away  with  me  an  undying  torture 
within,  disturbing  my  inner  peace." 

"  How  so,  boy  ?     I  don't  see  it." 

"  Uncle — I  swore  before  God  to  take  her  for  better 
and  for  worse,  and  to  hold  to  her  till  death.  I  swore 
that  in  the  church  when  I  held  her  hand.  I  swore 
it  again  last  night  on  my  bed.  I  cannot,  I  will  not, 
seek  a  separation — but  not  because  of  money  pro- 
spects." 

"  On  my  word  !  boy  " — the  old  fellow  also  sprang 
up — "you  are  right.  I  was  wrong.  So  far  from 
killing  out  all  that  is  good  in  you,  this  woman  is 
bringing  it  to  light.  Here's  my  hand.  God  be  with 
you.     You  have  a  future.     God  help  you  ! " 

He  turned  away,  walked  hastily  through  the  gate, 
and  took  the  road  to  Saltwich,  whilst  Andrew  turned 
— home ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IN    DEATH    WE    ABE    IN    LIFE. 

The  weaving  together  of  osiers  into  game -baskets,  as 
well  as  into  such  as  were  ornamental,  was  an  employ- 
ment that  brought  in  money ;  and  Queenie  was  happy 
to  have  acquired  the  art  from  the  crippled  Jessie. 
In  the  season  of  the  year,  when  the  leaves  are  falling, 
and  when  Christmas  is  looked  forward  to,  there  is 
a  demand  for  small  hampers. 

Saltwich,  lying  near  the  royal  forest  of  Delamere, 
as  well  as  numerous  preserves  of  noblemen,  was  well 
supplied  with  game.  The  poulterers'  shops  were 
furnished  by  the  poachers  and  by  the  gamekeepers, 
perhaps  almost  as  much  by  the  latter  as  by  the  former. 
Some  of  the  landowners  disposed  of  such  game  as 
they  were  unable  themselves  to  consume,  so  that 
there  existed  the  excuse  for  the  serious  wherewith 
to  salve  their  consciences  in  buying  at  the  poulterers, 
that  it  was  possible,  just  possible,  that  the  hares, 
VOL.  III.  o 
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pheasants,  partridges  there  exposed  may  not  have 
been  come  by  dishonestly. 

At  Christmas  there  would  be  a  great  sale  for  geese 
and  turkeys,  and  in  the  game  season,  and  the  Christ- 
mas season,  the  good  folk  of  Saltwich  were  wont  to 
send  hampers  to  their  friends.  Moreover,  the  owners 
of  preserves  asked  for  hampers  by  the  hundred  in 
which  to  disperse  their  game  over  the  county  among 
their  friends. 

To  meet  this  demand  the  crippled  child  and  Queenie 
were  busy  with  their  fingers.  It  proved  that  they 
had  hardly  osiers  enough  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
keep  them  supplied.  Accordingly,  Gerard  talked  of 
making  an  osier  bed,  and  asked  his  brother-in-law 
if  he  would  cut  a  dyke  to  bring  water  into  the  pan 
where  he  would  stick  willow  slips,  because  he  himself, 
as  ranger,  was  too  much  engaged  with  his  duties. 
Rab's  time  was  of  less  value. 

Rab  took  for  the  occasion  a  day  after  a  frost,  one 
of  those  wondrous  November  days  that  intervene 
between  storm  and  gloom,  when  the  year  enters  on 
a  second  childhood,  recalling  early  spring,  with  its 
crisp  air,  bright  sun  and  its  twitter  of  birds.  And 
yet  it  is  not  spring.  Nothing  is  budding,  the  leaves 
touched  by  frost  are  falling,  the  broad  chestnut  hands 
are  all  down,  the  male  ash  is  bare  as  a  skeleton  ;  only 
the  female  still  holds  her  fingers  over  the  bundles  of 
keys  that  contain  her  seed,  and  which  she  screens 
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from  frost  as  long  as  possible.  In  the  hedges  stand 
up  the  scarlet  heads  of  the  wild  arum,  the  hollies  are 
red  already";  the  improvident  birds  are  desolating  the 
mountain-ash  in  wanton  thriftlessness,  strewing  the 
ground  under  the  trees  with  the  sweet  berry.  About 
a  stone  on  the  ground  are  strewn  broken  snail  shells 
that  a  blackbird  has  been  shattering,  that  he  may 
take  a  surfeit  of  the  glutinous  morsels  before  they 
retire  underground  for  the  winter. 

The  sun  is  sufficiently  hot  to  bring  out  faintly  the 
aromatic  breath  of  the  pines,  that  was  so  strong  in 
summer.  Owing  to  the  stillness  of  the  air,  the  patter 
of  falling  acorns  can  be  heard,  also  the  tap-tap  of  a 
green  woodpecker  running  up  the  trees  and  testing 
the  bark  for  insects. 

Lovely  though  the  day  may  be,  the  loveliness  is 
that  of  a  dying  year.  The  air  is  charged  with  the 
scent  of  death,  of  the  fallen  leaf,  of  the  decay  of 
vegetation.  The  frost  has  smitten  the  flowers,  their 
late-formed  seed  -  pods  are  rotting,  not  ripening. 
Green  though  some  elm  leaves  may  appear,  the  sap 
is  out  of  their  joints,  and  with  the  first  gale  they  will 
be  torn  from  the  boughs. 

And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  death  we  are  in  life.  As 
the  leaves  sail  down,  they  reveal  the  already  formed 
bud,  in  which  is  the  promise  of  leafage  and  flower  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Already,  out  of  the  ground  are 
shooting  some  precocious  seedlings,  themselves  doomed 
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to  death,  but  harbingers  of  others  following  at  a  safer 
time. 

Cheshire  is  a  land  of  meres,  the  blue  eyes  of  the 
county  rivalling,  not  excelling,  in  blueness  the  tint 
of  those  of  its  girls,  as  limpid  and  bright,  as  inviting 
— and  sometimes  as  treacherous. 

The  forest  of  Delamere  occupies  a  tract  of  land  not 
very  fertile.  The  soil  is  of  a  hard,  argilaceous  crust, 
locally  termed  "  fox-bench,"  lying  in  beds  of  from 
six  inches  to  three  or  four  feet,  strewn  over  with  a 
light,  poor  soil.  In  its  eagerness  to  procure  money, 
the  Crown  in  former  days  has  disforested  portions 
of  what  was  once  a  vast  wilderness,  and  has  given 
up  tracts  to  cultivation,  with  but  mediocre  success. 
The  forest-land  is  useful  as  forest,  profitless  under 
the  plough.  For  the  same  reason,  with  the  improvi- 
dence of  a  wastrel,  in  the  days  of  George  IV.,  it  hewed 
down  its  magnificent  oaks,  the  wood  of  which  is  hard 
as  iron,  and  now  Delamere  Forest  consists  mainly  of 
plantations  of  firs  and  pines  of  no  age  nor  dignity  of  size. 

Yet  wild  nature  is  never  without  charm;  and  if 
the  upper  growth  be  of  no  great  grandeur,  the  under- 
growth is  full  of  riotous  unrestraint,  variety  and 
caprice.  The  bramble  flings  its  streamers  at  large, 
the  heather  mantles  every  open  patch,  the  ivy  runs 
up  the  trunks  like  a  squirrel,  and,  like  the  squirrel, 
strives  to  reach  and  destroy  the  leading  shoot  of  the 
tree.     Moreover,  there  is  wild  life  in  the  forest.     Not 
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so  much  as  there  was  when  Delamere  was  a  wood  of 
oaks,  for  the  bird  little  loves  the  pine ;  nevertheless, 
there  can  be  no  tract  of  country,  in  which  man  has 
his  habitations  thinly  sprinkled,  to  which  the  wild 
creatures  will  not  fly,  just  as  the  Pixies  and 
Brownies,  driven  from  the  lowlands  by  the  plough, 
have  made  the  unenclosed  and  silent  moor  their  last 
refuge. 

Rab  Rainbow  was  engaged  on  the  trench  he  had 
been  sent  to  cut.  A  piece  of  low,  bad  ground  was 
separated  from  the  mere  by  an  undulation  of  the 
surface.  It  needed  but  a  channel  driven  through  this 
ridge  to  let  the  water  run  into  the  "  pan  "  and  make  it 
sufficiently  soppy  to  favour  the  growth  of  osiers.  The 
fold  was  apparently  of  "  rammel,"  first  cousin  to  "  fox- 
bench,"  and  grew  nothing  but  a  little  stunted  broom. 
But  the  low-level  soil,  to  which  the  water  was  to  be 
introduced,  consisted  of  clay.  This  was  baked  hard, 
and  cracked  in  the  summer  under  the  hot  sun,  as 
also  in  early  spring,  under  the  March  wind,  precisely 
at  those  periods  of  the  year  when  the  willow  ought 
to  be  making  growth.  Should  this  pan  be  flooded, 
the  osiers  would  thrive  where  now  nothing  grew  but 
coarse  grass  and  moss. 

"Confound  this  darned  rammel,"  said  Rab.  "It's 
enough  to  turn  the  point  of  one's  pick.  What  was  it 
ever  put  here  for — I  suspect  to  prevent  the  farmer 
coming  this  way  with  his  plough,  that  there  might 
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be  in  the  world  some  free  land  not  hedged  about. 
What  is  that  ?  A  quartz  stone.  How  came  that 
here  ?  Such  stones  don't  grow  nowhere  in  Cheshire, 
no  nearer  than  Wales,  and  it  has  been  rolled  over  and 
over  in  water  till  the  edges  are  worn  off.  I  guess  now 
this  was  all  sea  at  one  time ;  and,  sure  enough,  it 
must  ha'  been,  for  the  salt  is  below." 

"  You  have  a  tough  job  there,  Rab  ? " 

The  young  man  stood  up.  Queenie  was  on  the 
bank  watching  him. 

"  It  is  slow  work,  is  it  not,  Rab  ?  " 

"  Rayther ;  this  rammel  or  fox-bench  is  so  hard ! 
But  I'll  break  through." 

"  Shall  I  help  you,  Rab  ?     I  have  nothing  to  do." 

"  You  —  Queen  of  Love  !  You  are  not  strong 
enough ! " 

"  I  can  use  the  shovel." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  he  continued,  working  with  his  pick. 

Queenie  turned  up  her  sleeves,  exposing  delicately- 
moulded  arms,  and  each  elbow  was  like  a  rose. 

"  You  will  see,"  she  said,  "  I  can  work.  Set  me 
where  to  begin." 

"  If  you  will — shovel  out  the  soil  behind  me." 

He  had  marked  the  line  that  was  to  be  followed, 
with  pieces  of  bough  stuck  into  the  ground,  pieces  on 
which  still  hung  green  leaves.  The  trench  was  three 
feet  wide — Rab  had  cut  to  the  depth  of  his  knee ; 
before  him  rose  a  hillock.     There  the  trench  would 
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be  six  feet  deep  from  his  own  cut  level,  and  before 
the  water  could  be  introduced  he  must  go  a  spade- 
graft  deeper  still. 

"  Hulloo !  "  said  the  young  man.  "  This  is  spade 
ground.  "We  are  at  the  end  of  the  rammel.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this?  Here  is  another  white  spar 
standing  in  the  side.  It  seems  as  though  they  had 
been  set  on  end. 

"  And  this  ? "  asked  Queenie,  as  she  stooped  and 
picked  up  a  small,  reddish-brown  stick  with  a  knot 
at  both  ends.     Then  she  dropped  it.     "  It  is  a  bone." 

Rab  continued  to  dig — the  earth  was  now  black,  no 
longer  red,  and,  as  he  struck,  he  disturbed  pieces  of 
pottery,  very  friable. 

"  I  said  it  had  been  meddled  with,"  said  he. 
"  Someone  has  been  chucking  old  crocks  here.  The 
weather  is  warm." 

He  paused  and  looked  behind  him. 

The  pretty  golden  hair  was  glinting  in  the  sun. 
Queenie  had  thrown  back  her  straw  hat  and  freed 
her  head.  The  hat  hung  by  the  ribbons  that  had  been 
fastened  under  her  chin. 

As  she  worked,  thoughts  chased  each  other  and 
turned  in  her  brain;  when  Rab  ceased  driving  his 
pick,  she  ceased  shovelling. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter,"  she  said.  "  It  was  left  at 
your  mother's.  It  is  from  that  good  Seth.  He  is 
in  Hull  now,  but  has  got  no  work  that  will  keep  him 
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through  the  winter.  He  has  seen  Genaud,  the  great 
circus  owner,  and  he  will  take  me  on  with  the  new 
season,  so  I  need  no  longer  be  a  burden  to  your 
sister." 

"  Queen  of  Love ! "  exclaimed  Rab,  and  dropped 
his  pick.  "You  are  not  going  to  leave  us  in 
spring !  " 

His  face  expressed  his  concern. 

"  Indeed — I  am  only  of  use  in  a  circus.  I  have  not 
been  brought  up  to  anything  else." 

"  It  ain't  so.  Martha  cannot  praise  you  too 
highly.  You  earn  money  with  your  hamper  and 
basket  weaving.  You  are  of  use  to  her  in  looking 
after  Jessie,  and — she  will  cry  her  eyes  out  if  you  go. 
As  for  me — for  me —  " 

He  took  up  the  pick  and  recommenced  work.  He 
remained  silent,  with  his  back  turned  to  her,  and 
dug  vehemently  into  the  black  earth. 

Queenie  watched  him  for  a  while,  then  resumed 
her  shovelling,  but  did  not  throw  out  much  earth. 
She  expected  Rab  to  speak,  but  he  would  not.  Pre- 
sently she  said, — 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  You  know  I'm  never  that." 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  speak  ?  " 

"  I'm  thinking." 

Again  he  dug  on  and  said  no  more.  She  waited, 
then  threw  out  a  little  earth,  and  waited  again.     He 
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paid  no. further  attention  to  her.     She  touched  and 

x 

plucked  at  his  sleeve. 

"  Rab  !     You  are  angry  with  me  !  " 

"  I  am  not ;  if  you  will  go — go,  and  there's  an  end 
o'  my  hopes  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  shall  have  nothing  to  live  for  when  you  are 
away.  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  all  end — I  had 
light  before  my  eyes — now  all  is  dark." 

"  Oh,  Rab,  it  is  my  profession  !  " 

"  May  be—  " 

He  dug  his  pick  into  the  earth  and  out  rolled  from 
under  his  feet,  along  with  the  black  soil,  something 
globular.  Queenie  put  her  hands  to  it  to  throw  it 
from  the  trench.  It  was  too  round,  too  big  a  lump 
for  her  shovel.  Then  she  dropped  it  and  uttered  a 
cry  of  horror.  It  was  a  human  skull.  It  lay  in  the 
black  trench  before  her,  staring  up  at  her  out  of  its 
hollow  eyes,  grinning  with  its  white  teeth. 

Rab  turned  at  her  cry  and  saw  the  girl  shrinking 
from  the  ghastly  object. 

"  What  the  parson  says  is  true,"  he  remarked.  " '  In 
the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.'  I  believe  surely 
we  have  dug  into  a  grave  !  " 

"  Oh,  Rab,  desist !     Dig  some  other  way." 

"  I  cannot.  We  will  put  this  into  the  earth  again. 
But  I  must  go  on.  We  have  disturbed  the  dead,  but 
these  can  be  no  Christian  bones — there  is  no  church- 
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yard  here.  Look — what  have  I  here  1 "  He  stooped 
and  picked  up  a  flint  polished  axe-head.  "  It's  a 
thunderbolt,"  said  he.  "  I've  heard  tell  of  them. 
This  old,  ancient  fellow  was  killed  with  it  whilst 
sitting  under  a  tree,  and  they  heaped  the  earth  over 
him  where  he  was  struck." 

Queenie  was  by  no  means  eager  for  a  return  to 
circus  life.  She  had  tasted  the  peace,  she  had  seen 
the  beauty,  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  quiet  cottage 
home.  She  delighted  in  the  freedom  of  the  forest 
and  the  beauty  of  nature.  She  loved  Martha  Gerard 
as  she  had  loved  no  other  woman.  She  was  warmly 
attached  to  the  crippled  Jessie.  Beside  this  sweet, 
pure  life,  so  tranquil,  so  blessed,  that  of  a  caravan, 
with  its  restlessness,  its  noise,  its  unreality,  had 
ceased  to  attract.  If  she  must  go  back  to  the  old 
life,  it  would  be  because  she  had  failed  to  take  root 
in  the  new  existence.  She  had  no  claim  on  Mrs 
Gerard.  The  ranger's  wife  had  not  kept  a  servant, 
and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  entertain  a  lodger 
who  paid  nothing.  Queenie  had  her  clothes,  but 
these  would  wear  out ;  the  soles  of  her  boots  already 
required  mending.  She  needed  sundry  trifles,  and 
every  trifle  cost  money.  She  could  not  be  a  burden 
to  her  kind  hostess,  and  the  produce  of  her  weaving 
would  do  little  more  than  pay  for  her  food  and 
shelter.  Probably  the  girl  was  in  no  way  irksome 
to    Martha,    but    Queenie   was   sensitive — had    been 
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rendered  so  by  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been 
treated  at  Mrs  Rainbow's,  at  Alma  Terrace,  and  the 
Buttons. 

The  sun  was  warm,  the  air  still.  From  the  sides 
of  the  trench  a  fresh  scent  of  mould  entered  the 
nostrils.  If  this  were  a  grave  they  were  cutting 
through,  it  was  one  that  had  lost  the  savour  and 
horror  of  death. 

Rab  turned  round.  The  skull  lay  between  him 
and  Queenie.  He  had  cut  so  far  into  the  hillock  that 
he  was  down  in  the  trench  to  his  shoulders.  He  put 
his  foot  to  the  skull. 

"  I  wonder  who  he  was,"  said  Rab.  "  If  he'd  been 
a  good  man  and  respectable,  he  wouldn't  ha'  been 
buried  here.  He'd  have  been  took  to  the  church. 
Here  he  lies  all  alone,  none  near  him.  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  as  he  was  such  an  one  as  me — a  chap  as 
had  a  lot  o'  bad  in  him,  but  one  day  he  came  to 
know  a  girl,  with  golden  hair  and  dark  eyes,  and 
she  laid  hold  of  him  and  drew  his  heart  after  her, 
and  he  came  to  leave  his  bad  companions  and  give 
up  his  wild  and  godless  way  of  life,  to  see  a 
bright,  beautiful  world  of  happiness  open  before 
him.  But  she  didn't  care  for  him  ;  she  didn't  think 
he  was  good  enough  for  her  —  which  was  true. 
And  so  she  went  off  and  left  him  in  Delamere 
Forest  under  a  tree,  and  he  sat  there,  and  God 
O'mighty  in    His    mercy    struck    him    dead    wi'   a 
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thunderbolt,  to  save  him  from  doing  something 
desperate." 

He  turned  over  the  skull  again  with  his  foot. 

"  Rab,"  said  Queenie,  "  how  can  you  speak  like  this 
to  me?" 

"Because,  little  Queen  of  Love,  your  presence  or 
absence  is  life  or  death  to  me.  If  you  go" — he 
leaned  on  his  pickaxe — "if  you  go,  then  I  pray  the 
Lord  to  strike  me  down  with  a  thunderbolt." 

"  Rab,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  will  not  go.  I  will  remain 
here  in  dear  Delamere.  I  love  the  forest.  I  love 
the  life.     I  love  you  all." 

"  What— and  me  ? " 

She  hesitated. 

"I  like — I  respect  you,  Rab." 

"  Will  you  come  to  be  mine  ?  Then  Delamere  is 
the  Garden  of  Eden  again." 

She  put  out  her  hand — over  the  skull. 

Rab  seized  it. 

"Queenie,  in  the  midst  of  death  we  are  in  life. 
I  thought  it  was  all  up  wi'  me  when  you  said, 
'  I  will  go.'  Now  you  will  stay.  Now  you  have 
put  your  hand  in  mine,  it  is  all  hope  and  joy  and 
new  life — sprung  out  of  death." 


CHAPTER   V. 

REBELLION. 

When  Andrew  reached  home,  he  went  at  once  in 
quest  of  his  wife,  and  found  her  in  the  little  parlour 
engaged  with  her  canary,  to  which  she  was  supply- 
ing fresh  water.  He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder 
with  a  word  of  welcome,  but  she  did  not  look  in 
his  direction,  and  answered  his  salutation  with, — 

"Take  your  hand  away.  I  don't  want  to  be 
-touched  by  you." 

"I  am  sorry  I  could  not  return  last  night,  Ada. 
One  or  two  matters  stood  in  the  way." 

"It  is  of  no  concern  to  me.  You  were  welcome 
to  remain  away  altogether.  I  would  not  have  run 
.after  you — you  may  be  sure  of  that;  nor  would  I 
have  cried  my  eyes  out  had  you  never  returned." 

"  Ada — how  cruel  you  are  !  " 

"Of  course,  I  am  in  fault.  Never  was  a  wife 
treated  as  I  am — neglected  by  her  husband,  brow- 
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beaten   by  his   father,  and   insulted  by  every  Jack 
and  Tom  they  choose  to  invite  into  the  house." 

"We  have  invited  none  save  my  uncle,  and  he 
would  never  insult  you." 

"  He  gives  me  black  looks — in  themselves  as  great 
an  insult  as  a  word  or  a  blow." 

"Ada,  he  came  here  prepared  to  be  friends  and 
to  love  you  as  a  dear  niece.  It  is  yourself  who 
has  chilled  and  alienated  him." 

"  Again,  of  course,  I  am  in  the  wrong." 

"Never  mind  about  these  little  frets  and  sores, 
Ada.  Be  loving  and  bright.  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you  again." 

"There  you  have  the  advantage  of  me.  As  I 
said,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
me  if  you  had  never  returned." 

"Ada,  for  shame!" 

"  What  am  I  in  this  place  but  a  means  to  an  end  ? 
You  wanted  my  land  for  a  factory,  you  wanted  my 
home  as  a  count-house,  you  want  my  garden  for  a 
reservoir,  and  to  cut  down  my  trees  and  stub  up  my 
shrubs  to  light  your  fires  with,  and,  finally,  you  want 
my  spare  room  for  your  vulgar  uncles.  I  hate  this 
sort  of  thing.  I  won't  have  it.  I  am  made  worse 
than  a  servant.  A  servant  can  give  notice  and 
leave.  I  am  fast  here,  to  see  all  my  plants  poisoned, 
my  birds  made  sickly;  my  canary  is  unwell  to- 
day." 
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"She  is  moulting.  We  are  not  responsible  for 
that." 

"And  then  you  go  off  without  a  word,  without 
a  good-bye,  and  do  not  say  whither  you  are  going, 
whom  to  see  —  though  I  know  well  enough  —  and 
you  return  just  when  suits  you,  not  to  me,  but  to 
your  brine-pans.  I  don't  natter  myself  I  am  the 
attraction.  I  know  better  than  that.  The  attraction 
that  draws  you  back  from  Delamere  Forest,  or  where- 
ever  you  have  been,  is  the  new  salt  factory.  That 
interests  you,  that  engages  your  thought.  You  have 
some  feeling  for  bricks  and  pumps,  but  none  for 
your  wife  whom  you  swore  to  cherish." 

"Ada!  you  know  this  is  untrue." 

"No  sooner  are  we  married  than  you  tell  me  I 
am  a  liar;  my  wishes  you  take  a  pleasure  in  dis- 
regarding, and  now  you  desert  me  to  run  after 
yellow-haired  circus  girls." 

"  Ada ! " 

Then  in  came  Mr  Grice. 

"  Father,"  said  Andrew,  "  I  am  glad  you  are  come 
in  at  this  moment,  for  there  is  a  matter  that  must  be 
settled  between  you  and  me  and  Ada  once  for  all.  It 
concerns  little  Queenie.  My  uncle  and  I  have  had  a 
talk  about  her,  and  he  and  I  are  of  one  mind.  By 
his  advice  I  went  yesterday  in  search  of  her,  but 
unsuccessfully.  She  is  somewhere  within  reach,  but 
where,  exactly,  I  do  not  know.     I  saw  Rab  Rainbow, 
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but  no  one  else.     He  is  acquainted  with  her  place  of 
concealment." 

"  Why  does  she  remain  concealed  %  "  asked  Jabez. 

"  She  does  not  desire  to  return  to  this  house." 

"  I  would  not  let  her  come  inside  the  doors,"  said  Ada. 

"  Very  possibly  she  knows  that,"  pursued  Andrew  ; 
"  and  she  has  no  wish  to  go  to  Alma  Terrace." 

"  There  is  no  room  for  her  there,"  said  Jabez. 

"  That  also,  perhaps,  she  may  know.  I  believe  she 
prefers  to  find  quarters  for  herself  than  take  those 
provided  for  her  by  you,  father.  By  some  fatality, 
she  has  been  placed  in  positions  of  constraint  and 
contrariety  unsuited  to  her  light  and  elastic  nature ; 
she  was  unhappy  at  Alma  Terrace,  unhappy  here.  I 
do  not  suppose  she  found  much  comfort  with  Mrs 
Rainbow  in  Heathendom.  What  sort  of  a  house  she 
is  in  now,  I  do  not  know.  Among  what  sort  of 
people  she  is,  I  do  not  know." 

"  She  is  in  a  public-house.  She  is  gone  as  bar- 
maid," said  Jabez.  "  That  is  the  sort  of  situation  into 
which  tbe  natural  Eve  in  her  will  have  thrust  her." 

"I  do  not  believe  she  is  in  such  a  place,"  said 
Andrew.  "  Rab  is  reticent,  but  he  assures  me 
solemnly  that  she  is  in  the  best  hands,  and  in  a  place 
where  she  is  well  protected  from  harm." 

"Rab!"  said  '-Hammer"  Grice,  roughly.  "What 
is  his  word  worth  ?  What  does  a  poacher,  a  drunkard, 
a  debauched  scoundrel  like  that  know  about  respect- 
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ability  ?     If  he  is  the  guarantee,  you  will  find  Queenie 
in  the  worst  quarters." 

"  You  mistake  Rab." 

"  I — I  mistake  !  I  know  what  he  is  ;  not  only  by 
the  inner  light  that  illumines  me,  but  also  by  public 
testimony.     What  is  Rab  but  a  drunken  blackguard  ? " 

"  He  was  such.     He  is  reformed." 

"  An  Ethiopian  does  not  lose  his  colour  if  he  scrubs 
himself.  His  wickedness  is  in  the  grain.  He  is 
a  '  backslider.'  He  knew  better  at  one  time ;  and 
now  there  is  no  place  left  for  him,  though  he  may 
seek  it.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  Rab.  He  is  a  worthless 
vessel,  pre-ordained  to  destruction." 

"  I  differ  from  you,"  said  Andrew,  with  decision. 

His  father  stared.  What  spirit  had  come  over  this 
young  man  that  he  should  dare,  not  merely  to  differ 
in  opinion  from  "  Hammer,"  but  to  proclaim  it  to  his 
face  !  Had  his  marriage  done  this  ?  Grice  thought 
so.  He  turned  pasty  in  colour  with  anger,  and 
said, — 

"  Because  your  wife  flouts  me,  you  hide  behind  her 
petticoats,  and  make  a  feeble  stroke  at  your  father  as 
well." 

Andrew  coloured. 

"You   are  mistaken,"  he  said,  with   an  effort  to 
maintain  his  composure.     "  I  have  to  judge  by  what 
I  see.     I  have  had  more  opportunity  of   observing 
Rab  than  you  have  had.     I  trust  his  judgment." 
Vol.  hi.  d 
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"His— not  mine!"  bellowed  "Hammer."  "Trust 
that  tavern  sot,  that  pothouse  brawler,  that  poaching 
thief,  rather  than  your  own  father,  the  most  respected 
man  in  Saltwich  ! " 

"  I  trust  my  own  judgment,  formed  on  observation, 
rather  than  your  prejudice,  father.  But  enough  of 
that.  It  is  not  concerning  Rab  that  I  am  seeking  an 
interview.  It  is  concerning  Queenie.  You  are  trustee 
of  her  property  and  her  guardian." 

"  And  you  are  neither,  and  therefore  not  called  on 
to  interfere." 

"  I  must  interfere.  I  conceive  that  a  great  wrong 
is  being  done  her.  In  the  first  place — as  her  guardian, 
you  are  not  taking  any  steps  to  obtain  for  her  a  place 
of  security  and  comfort.  I  believe  she  has  found 
both  for  herself.  I  believe  it  on  the  testimony  of  Rab 
Rainbow.  If  you  disbelieve  his  word,  and  think  him 
incapable  of  judging,  then  the  more  the  obligation 
lies  on  you  to  see  after  her,  take  her  from  where 
she  is  if  the  place  prove  unsuitable,  and  put  her 
where  she  may  be  better  looked  after." 

"Andrew — the  father  in  the  parable  did  not  run 
after  his  prodigal  son  into  his  riot  and  beggary,  and 
pluck  him  away.  He  waited  till  he  returned  a 
penitent." 

"  The  cases  are  not  parallel.  This  is  not  a  son 
but  a  little  girl,  and  you  have  voluntarily  taken  on 
you  the  responsibility  for  her  well-being.     But  next, 
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and  this  is  now  the  serious  question — What  about 
her  money  ?  You  have  made  use  of  her  capital. 
You  have  taken  it  out  of  the  bonds  and  other 
securities  where  her  father  had  placed  it,  and  where 
it  brought  in,  say  three  and  a-half  or  four  per  cent., 
and  have  expended  it  in  bricks  and  mortar  and 
machinery.  Where  is  the  interest?  What  do  you 
show  for  this  capital  of  hers  ?  Let  her  have  three 
and  a-half  if  you  cannot  just  now  pay  four  per  cent., 
but,  for  Heaven's  sake !  do  not  defraud  her  of  every- 
thing." 

"  Defraud !  "  said  "  Hammer  " ;  "  you  dare  say  that 
to  me  ? " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  offend  you,  father,  but  I  know  no 
other  word  to  express  what  is  being  done,  when  a 
child  is  left,  possibly  to  starve,  without  one  penny, 
when  she  should  be  in  receipt  of  just  over  a  hundred 
a  year — enough  to  keep  her  in  comfort — whilst  you 
are  making  use  of  her  capital  to  build  up  a  fortune 
for  yourself.  You  must  remember  what  you  said  to 
me,  father — that  you  looked  to  our  being  rich  as 
Brundrith,  to  buying  a  park  and  mansion,  to  your 
entering  Parliament.  This  is  all  to  be  gained  through 
poor  little  Queenie's  capital,  whilst  she  is  ignored, 
cast  out,  and  nothing  is  done  either  to  see  that  she 
is  among  respectable  people,  or  that  she  is  not  suffer- 
ing from  want." 

"  When  the  prodigal  returned,  then  the  father  slew 
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the  fatted  calf  and  brought  forth  the  gold  ring  and 
raiment  for  his  son.  He  did  not  send  him  the  joints 
of  veal  to  consume  with  harlots ;  he  did  not  forward 
to  him  ring  and  raiment  wherewith  to  make  a  display 
at  his  riotous  feasts.  I  shall  not  defraud  the  child  of 
one  farthing,  but  I  will  pay  over  to  her  the  money 
I  have  in  trust,  as  well  as  arrears  of  interest  at  five 
per  cent.,  not  three  and  a-half,  when  she  is  brought  to 
her  senses,  acknowledges  her  sins,  and  comes  to  me 
in  repentance.  I  hope  she  is  starving  and  in  rags, 
eating  the  husks  that  the  swine  are  given.  So  only 
can  she  be  humbled  in  mind,  and  so  alone  come  to 
realise  her  present  lost  condition." 

"  I  have  spoken  my  mind  before  Ada,"  said  Andrew, 
"  because  she  is  annoyed  at  my  going  in  search  of  the 
poor  child,  and  puts  a  wrong  interpretation  on  my 
acts.  I  wish  her  to  understand  how  matters  stand 
relative  to  her  and  you,  father,  and  how  I  am 
concerned  in  the  matter.  I  do  not  think  your  actions 
right ;  and  if  you  will  not  see  to  Queenie,  I  must,  or 
get  Uncle  Wilkes  to  do  so.  His  time  will  be  so  taken 
up  with  electioneering  matters,  that  he  can  ill  afford 
space  in  which  to  search  for  Queenie,  but  he  and  I 
will  provide  for  her,  if  you  refuse,  father,  to  do  what 
he  and  I  regard  as  your  duty  to  her." 

"  I  am  to  be  taught  my  duty  by  a  boy  ! "  shouted 
Grice,  and  flung  out  of  the  room. 

"  And,  let  me  tell  you,  none  of  my  money  is  to  be 
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spent  on  her  !  Where  will  you  get  money  ?  Are  you 
receiving  wages  from  your  father  now  ?  I  laugh  at 
your  undertaking." 

Then  Ada,  carrying  the  bird-cage,  left  the  room  as 
well. 

Andrew  walked  to  Saltwich.  He  desired  to  see  his 
aunt  and  to  have  a  word  with  Mr  Button. 

As  he  passed  the  shop  of  Mr  Poles,  his  eye  was 
arrested  by  a  collection  of  pretty  little  rush  baskets 
in  the  window,  among  his  collection  of  paper.  The 
pattern  was  identical  with  that  of  the  basket  of 
blackberries  Queenie  had  given  him. 

He  instantly  entered  the  shop. 

"  Mr  Poles,"  said  he,  "  whence  did  you  get  this 
supply?" 

"  You  may  well  ask  why  they  are  in  my  window," 
answered  the  paperhanger.  "  But  there  is  a  reason. 
I  wish  to  oblige  a  very  worthy  woman — Mrs  Gerard, 
the  head  ranger's  wife  in  Delamere ;  she  is  sister  to 
that  queer  chap,  Rab  Rainbow.  You'd  hardly  think 
it — she  is  a  good  creature,  and  has  a  crippled  daughter. 
The  child  makes  these,  and  I  don't  see  but  what  there's 
as  good  a  chance  of  their  selling  in  my  window  as  in 
that  of  a  fancy  shop.  So  I'm  taking  charge  of  them 
and  making  no  profit  by  them.  Some  folks  rather 
fancy  this  sort  of  thing.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  buy 
for  Mrs  Andrew  Grice  ? " 

Andrew  had  discovered  what  he  was  desiring  to 
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find.  He  remembered  that  Queenie  had  said  she  had 
learned  plaiting  of  a  crippled  child.  Undoubtedly, 
she  was  with  the  Gerards.  He  did  not  know  the 
family,  but  Mr  Poles's  word  of  commendation  was  a 
guarantee  for  their  respectability.  With  a  lighter 
heart  he  took  his  way  to  Alma  Terrace. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

walk! 

The  salt  factory  was  in  working  order — nay,  it  was 
even  in  work.  Much  money  had  been  spent  thereon 
— all  Queenie's  little  capital  and  some  of  Nottershaw's 
savings ;  not  altogether  in  the  form  of  gold,  but  in 
that  of  material,  bricks,  lime,  iron,  wood,  slate.  The 
firm  had  supplied  itself  with  covered  trucks  on  the 
line,  built  at  Chorley,  and  each  truck  cost  £102,  10s. 
and  held  from  six  to  seven  tons  of  salt.  Grice  had 
introduced  into  the  works  an  improvement  of  his  own 
— a  rotator — a  species  of  flexible  belt  that  travelled 
on  a  level,  and  carried  along  with  it  baskets  in  which 
the  moulded  salt  from  the  tubs  was  tossed.  These 
blocks  were  then  dropped,  or  tilted  over,  as  the  belt 
turned,  into  the  receiver  of  a  mill  of  revolving  steel 
rollers  that  ground  the  salt  to  dust.  The  idea  had 
long  worked  in  Jabez's  mind,  but  he  had  not  been 
able  to  carry  it  out  at  Brundrith's.     Now,  to  his  de- 
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light,  it  was  in  working  order,  and  he  looked  with 
pride  at  the  white  blocks  travelling  along,  and  then 
dropping  into  the  hopper  which  discharged  them 
under  the  roller.  It  was  an  invention  destined,  as  he 
said,  to  revolutionise  the  trade.  Those  who  bought 
and  employed  the  flour  of  salt  for  the  table,  would 
never  afterwards  return  to  the  coarser  crystals. 

Already  the  chimney  was  pouring  forth  its  volumes 
of  smoke.  Already  the  pans  were  in  ebullition. 
Already  the  trucks  were  being  laden  with  "butter 
salt "  for  the  East  Indies,  and  women  were  employed 
packing  table  salt  for  the  home  market  in  water-tight 
bags  and  jars.  Already  barges  were  drawn  up  at  the 
wharf,  and  salt  was  being  tipped  into  them. 

Brundrith  began  to  fidget.  Brundrith  became  sen- 
sible that  his  interests,  his  ail-but  monopoly,  was 
menaced.  Brundrith  began  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  Button.  Brundrith  began  pourparlers,  and  pour- 
parlers introduced  negotiation. 

Nottershaw  was  in  high  glee.  He  came  to  the 
works  and  button-holed  Grice. 

"  I  say  " — he  removed  his  finger  from  the  button- 
hole to  rub  his  hands,  then  hooked  his  finger  in 
again — "I  say,  all  is  going  splendidly.  Brundrith 
is  holding  back  only  because  he  and  Tom  Button 
can't  come  to  precise  terms.  It  is  a  matter  of  a 
few  hundreds  only  that  divides  them.  Jabez,  that 
invention    of    yours   is   famous.      It    tells.      It   has 
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troubled  Brundrith's  dreams.  That  means  some 
hundreds  more  than  the  mere  plant  and  ground. 
By  ginger! — " 

"  Hush  !  don't  swear." 

"I'm  not  swearing.  Ginger  comes  from  Jamaica. 
It  is  imported  in  pots,  which  my  daughter  paints 
for  bazaars  when  they  have  been  cleaned  out.  Old 
fellow!  never  you  take  ginger  with  port  wine — it 
is  fatal.    It  spoils  the  palate." 

"I  never  touch  alcohol  in  any  form." 

"To  be  sure,  I  forgot.  But  bother  the  ginger. 
Let  us  back  to  our  muttons.  Grice,  I  wonder  what 
the  figure  is  at  which  old  Tom  is  sticking  ? " 

"Don't  you  know?" 

"How  should  I.     Tom  Button  has  not  told  me." 

"Nor  me.  It  is  odd.  He  has  not  consulted  me 
as  he  should  have  done." 

"  Tom  is  a  sly  dog.  I  wish  we  had  not  made 
him  our  plenipotentiary.  It  all  comes  of  your  want- 
ing to  hold  back  and  not  be  brought  to  close 
quarters  with  Brundrith.  And  I — you  are  to  blame, 
Jabez.  You  thought  I  was  an  orange  to  be  sucked 
and  cast  aside.  I  know  what  your  scheme  was,  to 
use  me  and  then  pay  me  off,  and  exclude  me  from 
the  ulterior  benefits — not  take  me  into  partner- 
ship.    By  George ! — " 

"  Hush !  I  cannot  allow  of  oaths." 

"  I  am  using  none ;   my   great-uncle  was   George 
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Hamlet.  He  was  an  admirable  man ;  whenever  I 
am  serious  and  think  good  thoughts,  I  recall  George 
Hamlet.  He  had  lumbago  very  bad,  and  was 
accustomed  to  sit  with  his  back  against  a  roaring 
fire,  exposed  to  its  full  heat ;  it  drew  out  the  rheumat- 
ism, he  said.  He  lived  till  he  was  seventy-four  and 
five  months.  He  was  a  very  worthy  man,  was  George. 
Two  drops  of  turpentine  on  a  lump  of  sugar — that 
was  what  he  took  internally,  and  exposure  of  his 
loins  to  a  roaring  coal-fire — externally." 

"Never  mind  George  Hamlet." 

"  But  I  do  mind  George  Hamlet.  I  owe  a  great 
deal  to  him.  He  gave  me  a  complete  collection  of 
Simeon's  skeletons — I  mean  skeleton  sermons — to  do 
me  good  internally,  and  left  me  seven  thousand 
pounds  for  my  external  advantage.  But,  as  you 
say,  to  our  muttons.  I  tell  you,  Grice,  we  have 
put  too  much  power  into  Button's  hands.  You 
have  sunk  money  on  his  land,  and  I  have  done 
the  same.     What  hold  have  we  on  Button  ? " 

"His  daughter  is  married  to  my  son." 

"Yes;  but  I  have  no  hold  on  him,"  said  Notter- 
shaw. 

"For  all  I  have  advanced,  I  have  the  security  of 
a  mortgage  on  the  estate." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  have  not.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
fabric,  there  are  my  books  to  show  the  expense  to 
which  I  have  been.     But  I  am  not  altogether  easy. 
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Button  is  sly  as  a  badger.  You  are  a  serious 
man,  and  I  rely  on  your  character.  It  isn't  worth 
your  while  to  diddle  me;  so  I  build  on  you.  But 
Button — "  He  shook  his  head.  "He  ought  not 
to  have  been  invested  with  such  powers.  There 
has  been  the  mistake." 

"You  should  have  looked  after  him.  I  am  en- 
gaged on  the  works." 

"That  is  all  very  well,  Jabez,"  said  Nottershaw, 
"but  I  have  not  a  defined  position  in  the  concern. 
You  two  fellows  have  desired  to  keep  all  in  your 
own  hands,  so  that,  when  a  partnership  is  declared, 
it  may  be  Brundrith,  Grice  &  Button — and  Notter- 
shaw not  even  as  a  Co.  I  was  to  be  paid  for  the 
bricks  and  slates  and  so  on.  A  little  profit — not 
much — and  the  grand  harvest  was  to  be  yours  and 
Button's.  Well,  I  put  in  my  claims.  But  I'll  tell 
you  what  troubles  me.  Here  have  we  been,  all  three, 
combined  to  overreach  Brundrith,  and,  as  far  as 
might  be,  to  overreach  each  other.  That  is  to  say, 
you  and  Button  wanted  to  get  the  better  of  me. 
I  hope  Button  won't  be  fishing  for  his  own  basket, 
and  forget  Jabez  &  Co." 

"He  cannot  do  that.  My  son  has  married  his 
daughter." 

"  Much  he  cares  for  Ada,"  laughed  Nottershaw. 
"  You  would  toil,  and  lay  by,  and  sacrifice  yourself 
for  sweet  Ada,  I    have    no  doubt.     By  ginger! — 
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I  mean  preserved  ginger  —  there  is  the  man  him- 
self 

"  What !     Button  ? " 

"No — look!  Brundrith  in  our  works.  That  is 
what  I  call  impudence.  He  will  not  pass  over  your 
rotator  and  crusher  without  realising  its  importance 
and  taking  note  of  the  construction.  Will  you  go 
and  meet  him  ?  " 

"I  had  rather  not.  We  are  not  on  the  best  of 
terms." 

"  Let  us  go  behind  this  wall  of  salt  blocks  and 
observe  hirn.     It  will  be  larks,  by  Jove  ! " 

'  No  oaths,  please  ! " 

"Jove  was  a  personage  in  the  heathen  Pantheon. 
Very  consoling  to  a  Christian  to  consider,  the  victory 
of  his  religion  over  Joves  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
so  I  mention  him  occasionally  to  stir  up  a  thankful 
spirit  in  me.  Come  along,  Grice.  I'm  going  to  watch 
him  from  behind  this  mountain  of  salt  loaves." 

"  If  you  think  that  I  am  going  to  hide  from 
Brundrith  you  are  vastly  mistaken.  I  wouldn't  get 
off  the  pavement  for  the  Queen,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
stir  from  the  floor  for  Brundrith.  If  he  chooses  to 
come  my  way  he  can  do  so.  But  it  is  impudence  on 
his  part,  and  I  have  half  a  mind  to  order  him  off  the 
premises.  He's  walking  about  as  if  the  place  be- 
longed to  him." 

"  He  is  indeed,  by  jiggers  !  " 
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"  Jiggers !  I  really  wish,  Nottershaw,  in  the  in- 
terests of  our  serious  profession,  you  would  be  more 
choice  in  your  speech." 

"  Jiggers !  There's  no  harm  in  jiggers.  It  is 
wrong  not  to  enlarge  the  mind.  You  keep  yours  on 
brine,  and  never  look  beyond  your  pans.  I  do ;  my 
intellect  sweeps  the  horizon,  and  I  consider  the  gold 
fields  where  jiggers  are  used  for  the  sifting  and 
washing  of  the  ore.  Brundrith  is  coming  towards 
us." 

Peter  Brundrith,  the  great  salt  man,  was,  in  fact,  in 
the  new  works,  looking  round  them  with  critical  eye. 
He  was  a  broadly-built  man,  with  a  clumsy  walk, 
white  whiskers,  a  somewhat  flat  face,  and  dark,  beady 
eyes.  He  went  about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  occasionally  removed  his  right  fist  from  where  it 
lurked,  and  rubbed  his  lips  and  nose  with  it,  clenched 
into  a  ball.  It  was  a  trick  he  had  brought  along  with 
him  from  the  lighter  to  the  mansion,  from  the  times 
of  his  early  life  when  he  used  no  pocket-handkerchief. 
It  was  now  merely  a  trick. 

Brundrith  looked  hard  at  the  rotator  and  the  mill, 
and  nodded  with  a  grunt.  He  turned  his  head  to 
Grice  who  was  near,  and  said, — 

"  So,  you  have  carried  it  out.  It's  not  bad.  I 
shall  make  something  out  of  it." 

Jabez  opened  his  eyes. 

"  You've  not  patented  it,  I  suppose  ? " 
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"  No." 

"  I  shall.     I  have  taken  the  lot." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Grice. 

"  Hope  you  made  good  terms.  You'll  get  nothing 
more  from  me.     I  paid  damned  dear." 

"  Look  hear,  sir ! "  said  Grice.  "  As  long  as  you 
were  master  and  I  man,  I  couldn't  rebuke  you  for 
your  profane  speech.  Now  we  stand  on  one  level — 
I  and  you — and  I  can  speak.  If  you  had  been  godly 
in  your  conversation  and  had  refrained  from  oaths, 
I  would  not  have  left  your  service  as  I  did.  But 
when  a  man  gives  loose  rein  to  his  tongue,  then  one 
who  is  serious  in  his  profession  deals  without  scruple 
with  him.  I  left  you  in  the  lurch.  I  know  you 
missed  me.  I  have  drawn  away  your  best  work- 
men. I  have  attracted  to  me  some  of  your  best 
clients.  If  you  had  been  godly  in  speech  and  had  at- 
tended chapel,  and  sent  things  to  bazaars,  that  would 
not  have  happened.  Now  you  and  I  are  on  one  foot- 
ing as  masters,  and  I  can  tell  you  my  mind  plain." 

"Now,  I  don't  understand  you,  Jabez,"  said 
Brundrith.  "  And  don't  care  to  do  so.  You  behaved 
scurvily  with  me;  so  I  shall  make  no  bones  with 
you.     Walk ! " 

Grice  stared  at  his  old  employer. 

Brundrith  turned  to  Nottershaw. 

"  Mind  this — no  bills.  I  have  accepted  all  as 
paid  for.     I  take  over  the  whole  concern." 
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"  What  concern  ? "  asked  the  contractor. 

"  This." 

Brundrith  turned  his  sharp  eyes  on  Grice,  and 
said, — 

"As  there's  a  woman  in  the  concern,  I  won't  be 
too  harsh.  But  I  expect  you  to  clear  out  at  your 
earliest  convenience." 

"  Clear  out— of  what  ? " 

"  Of  Button's,  to  be  sure.  I've  taken  over  the 
whole  concern.    As  for  you — walk  out ! " 

"  Walk  out  of  what  ? " 

"Out  of  this  shop.  It's  mine.  Bought  every- 
thing— land,  house,  factory,  stock,  stables,  your  in- 
vention— everything !  Going  to  run  Button's  along 
with  my  old  affair." 

Grice  and  Nottershaw  were  speechless. 

Brundrith  trotted  into  the  stove-house. 

Grice  and  Nottershaw  looked  at  each  other.  The 
former  recovered  himself,  and  went  after  Brundrith, 
touched  his  arm  and  said, — 

"  All  very  fine  this,  but  we  are  partners." 

«  We— who  ? " 

"  I  and  Nottershaw." 

"  Partners  out  in  the  cold  !     Walk  ! " 

Then  in  came  Andrew,  looking  hot,  and  caught 
his  father  by  the  sleeve  and  drew  him  into  the 
walling  shed. 

"  Father,  have  you  heard  the  rumour  1 " 
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"I've  heard  something  that  has  set  my  head 
spinning." 

"  Button— father." 

"  What  of  him  ? " 

"  Bolted,  and  taken  everything  with  him." 

"  Then  we  are  done  for,"  gasped  Grice,  and  sank 
on  a  salt  tub. 

"  Everything  gone  but  the  mortgage." 

An  imperious  call  from  Brundrith, — 

"  Now,  then,  Grice — walk  !  " 


CHAPTER    VII. 


RUIN. 


Jabez  Grice  could  hardly  have  been  more  dismayed 
had  his  favourite  preacher  danced  a  hornpipe  in  the 
pulpit  of  Little  Bethel,  or  his  pet  Missionary  Society 
had  organised  itself  into  a  Co-operative  Slave-hunting 
Company. 

The  news,  borne  in  on  him  at  both  ears — from 
Brundrith  on  one  side,  from  Andrew  on  the  other — 
was  but  too  true.  Tom  Button  had  outwitted  all 
with  whom  he  had  been  in  conjunction.  He  had 
sold  his  land,  his  house,  and  the  factory  for  a  lump 
sum  to  Brundrith,  and  had  departed  with  the  money 
in  his  pocket,  no  one  knew  whither.  Brundrith  had 
therefore  acquired  everything — not  only  the  factory — 
also  Grice's  invention  for  grinding  salt  into  gold,  also 
the  house  in  which  Jabez  and  Andrew  with  Ada  were 
living.  Whether  Nottershaw  would  be  able  to  recover 
for  material  employed  in  the  fabric  was  open  to 
question. 

VOL.  ill.  E 
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Button  had  assured  Brundrith  that  every  account 
was  settled.  Thus  both  Grice  and  Nottershaw  had 
been  overreached;  but  Brundrith  did  not  escape 
scot  free,  for  no  intimation  had  been  given  him  that 
there  was  a  mortgage  on  the  property. 

It  had  been  understood  between  Jabez  Grice  and 
Tom  Button  that  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  sale 
was  to  be  that  both  of  them  were  to  be  constituted 
partners   in  the  newly-organised  Company.     Button 
had  not  concerned  himself  about  this;  he  had  sold 
everything  for  a  lump  sum,  and,  with  that  lump  sum 
in  his  pocket,  had  gone  chuckling  into  space,  taking 
with  him  the  satisfaction  of  having  "  done  "  his  fellow 
conspirators  against  Brundrith's  monopoly,  of  having 
done  Brundrith  in  a  matter  of  three  thousand  pounds 
by  concealing  the  fact  of  the  mortgage,  and  of  hav- 
ing  paid   off  Ada,  his  daughter,  for  many   a  slight. 
The  sinking  and  completion  of  the  brine  shaft  had 
cost  about  £800;  each  salt-pan  had  come  to  nearly 
£600.     The  grinding  mill  had  cost  £300.     Over  the 
"  common  "  salt  there  had  been  no  permanent  cover- 
ing set  up,  but  the  "  butter  "  salt  had  exacted  roofed 
sheds,  so  also  the  stove  for  "  handed  squares,"  and  the 
stove  room  with  a  loft  over  it.     The  reservoir  had 
cost  much  money.     Not  only  was   every   penny  of 
Queenie's  capital  disposed  of,  but  also  several  thousands 
of  pounds  that  Nottershaw  had  advanced  either  in 
material  or  in  wage  to  workmen. 
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Now  Grice  was  left  out  in  the  cold.  He  had  lost 
his  employment  at  Brundrith's,  and  would  find  none 
in  the  new  factory  under  the  man  whom  he  had 
attempted  to  injure.  He  could  not  call  the  house  he 
inhabited  his  own ;  even  Ada  must  turn  out  of  it 
That  thought  was  the  only  one  that  gave  him  a  gleam 
of  satisfaction.  But  the  gleam  was  a  mere  flash  as 
from  a  spark  of  magnesium — instantaneous,  and  leav- 
ing behind  a  sense  of  more  profound  gloom. 

In  came  Mr  Poles.  He  was  in  excitement.  He  had 
been  in  Liverpool  and  had  seen  Tom  Button  by 
accident,  and  was  confident  that  he  had  started  for 
New  York.  He  was  sure  it  was  Button,  though  the 
man  was  disguised  in  an  outrageously  fast  costume, 
and  with  jewelry  on  his  fingers,  and  in  his  scarf.  He 
had  a  somewhat  bold-looking,  dressy  lady  on  his  arm. 
They  were  leaving  an  hotel  and  starting  for  the  wharf 
— much  luggage  in  very  new  portmanteaus  and  boxes 
on  the  roof.     On  one  of  the  latter  the  initials  U.  C. 

"  Uriah  Something-or-other,"  suggested  Poles.  "  It 
is  remarkable,"  said  he,  "  that  U  and  C  are  the  letters 
that  follow  on  T  and  B,  the  proper  initials  of  Tom 
Button.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  fancy  he  saw  me,  for, 
directly  I  recognised  him,  he  jumped  into  the  cab 
and  pulled  up  his  greatcoat  collar  to  hide  his  face. 
I  was  so  taken  aback  that  I  did  not  at  the  moment 
know  what  to  do.  I  asked  the  waiter  at  the  hotel 
door  whither  the  gentleman  had  gone,  and  he  said  that 
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the  gentleman  had  informed  him  he  was  off  with  his 
missus  to  New  York  by  the  Caledonia — I  think  that 
was  the  name  of  the  ship.  That  puzzled  me.  Tom 
Button  lost  his  missus  twelve  years  ago." 

"  I'll  go  at  once  to  Liverpool,"  said  Andrew.  "  We 
must  make  sure  of  this  without  delay." 

Jabez  Grice  was  as  one  stunned,  unable  to  advise 
a  course,  unable  to  see  any  way  out  of  the  cloud. 
But  his  eyes  kindled  and  he  set  his  teeth. 

"  This  comes  of  Ada,"  he  murmured  ;  "  she  turned 
away  from  her  the  heart  of  her  own  father." 

Andrew  was  about  to  leave,  when  he  heard  these 
murmurings.     He  said  in  a  low  tone, — 

"  Father,  I  will  go.  But  remember  one  thing.  If 
you  speak  to  my  wife  about  this  matter — not  a  word 
of  offence,  understand !  I  will  have  her  respected. 
She  is  not  to  blame.  The  blow  will  fall  heaviest  on 
her." 

"  Kespect  such  a  woman  as  that ! "  scoffed  the  old 
man,  losing  all  command  of  himself.  "  Such  a  woman, 
who  has  driven  her  father  from  her  !  Such  a  woman, 
who  has  insulted,  outraged  me  ! " 

"  I  will  not  leave  the  place,"  said  Andrew,  "  unless 
you  pass  to  me  your  word,  as  a  serious  Christian,  to 
address  her  with  decorum." 

"I  won't  speak  to  her  at  all.  I  shall  go  to  Alma 
Terrace,  to  Beulah.  Now  that  scoundrel  is  away, 
I  can  have  his  room." 
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"  No,  father.  There  must,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  some  one  in  the  place.  Do  you  go  to  Liverpool ; 
I  will  remain  here." 

"  You  go,"  said  Jabez,  sullenly ;  "  I  will  not  look  at, 
I  will  not  speak  to  Ada.  I  will  persistently  turn  my 
back  on  her." 

Andrew  went  to  Liverpool,  and  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  was  that  no  doubt  was  left  in  his  mind 
that  Mr  Button  had  departed  for  the  United  States 
under  an  assumed  name.  Mr  Nottershaw  accom- 
panied Andrew.  He  was  in  a  fume,  afraid  that  he 
had  lost  his  money,  uncertain  whether  he  could  come 
down  on  Brundrith.  He  ran  from  one  solicitor  to 
another  to  obtain  opinions,  which  were  conflicting, 
partly  because  he  was  unable,  in  his  then  condition 
of  excitement,  to  state  his  case  clearly. 

Andrew  learned  more  concerning  his  father-in-law 
than  he  expected.  '  Button  had  been  wont  for  some 
years   to   visit   Liverpool,   and   had    fallen   into   ex- 
travagant ways,  had    borrowed    money,  and    must 
have  been  in  embarrassed  circumstances  when  Jabez 
Grice  proposed  to  him  the  project  of  the  salt  factory. 
When   Andrew   returned    to    Saltwich,   he    found 
that  the  news   of  the   disappearance  of  Button  was 
known   to   every   one,   and    on   reaching  the   house, 
further  discovered   that  the   bailiffs  were  in  posses- 
sion, with  a   bill   for  £37,  10s.  4d.     They  had  been 
put  in  by  a  spirit  merchant. 
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Jabez  Grice  was  hardly  able  to  command  himself. 
The  destruction  of  his  hopes  was  more  than  he 
could  endure  with  equanimity.  He  wandered  about 
the  house,  the  grounds,  the  factory,  without  a  pur- 
pose. He  paid  no  attention  to  his  son's  report.  He 
had  already  convinced  himself  that  he  must  accept 
the  worst.  He  had  no  money  of  his  own.  Ada 
had  none  in  the  house.  Even  if  he  had  been  roll- 
ing in  gold,  he  would  have  refused  to  satisfy  the 
claim  of  the  spirit  merchant  as  immoral.  His 
brother-in-law,  the  only  man  who  could  have 
soothed  his  mind,  was  away,  and  would  not  be 
back  till  night ! 

The  old  man  sat  and  listened  to  his  son,  gazing 
into  the  fire,  and  as  Andrew  spoke,  the  canary 
sang  in  shrill  and  ever  shriller  tones,  as  though 
laughing  and  mocking  at  their  misery. 

Then  Andrew  ascended  the  stairs  to  his  wife's 
room.  He  had  been  told  that  she  was  above;  she 
had  not  shown  herself  since  the  appearance  of  the 
bailiffs  in  the  house. 

Before  her  door  Andrew  turned  for  a  moment 
and  drew  breath.  His  heart  ached  for  Ada.  The 
blow  to  her  must  be  crushing — to  lose  her  father 
with  such  ignominy,  to  have  to  endure  the  disgrace 
of  the  odious  men  below,  and  to  see  the  prospect 
before  her  of  being  constrained  to  leave  the  home 
in  which  she  had  been  born.     Worse  still,  she,  who 
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had  been  reared  in  comfort,  in  self-indulgence, 
must  be  prepared  to  settle  down  to  the  level  of  a 
labouring  man's  wife,  in  a  cottage,  without  a  servant, 
would  have  to  scrub  the  floor,  do  the  washing,  light 
the  fires  herself.  She  had  not  behaved  kindly  to  him. 
Who  could  tell !  might  not  this  humiliation  be  the 
rude  shock  which  would  result  in  a  softening  of  her 
heart,  lead  to  an  improvement  in  her  manner,  and 
thus  that  great  good  might  come  out  of  present  evil? 

He  had  not  liked  Tom  Button ;  had  not  felt  the 
least  love  spring  up  in  his  heart  towards  his  father- 
in-law,  but  his  daughter  must  surely  have  felt 
attachment  towards  the  author  of  her  being,  though 
with  her  lips  she  had  spoken  irreverently  of  him. 

Now,  almost  for  the  first  time  since  their  mar- 
riage, was  Andrew  conscious  of  entertaining  love  for 
his  wife.  Out  of  the  pang  of  his  great  pity  for 
her,  love  took  birth.  He  resolved  to  exercise  the 
utmost  forbearance  towards  her;  to  veil,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  greatness  of  her  loss,  and  the  scandal 
of  her  father's  conduct. 

Then  he  softly  turned  the  handle  of  the  door, 
and  entered  her  room. 

Ada  sat  by  the  window  knitting,  and,  as  he  came 
in,  was  counting  the  stitches. 

He  took  a  chair,  drew  it  opposite  her,  and  waited 
till  she  had  done  counting.  Then  he  laid  his  hand 
on  hers  and  said, — 
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"  Dear  Ada,  a  word  with  you." 

"  Well ! "  she  looked  at  him  with  a  cold  glitter  in 
her  eye  ;  yet  he  could  see,  from  the  redness  of  the  lids, 
that  she  had  been  crying.  "  I  have  come  upstairs  to 
be  away  from  those  fellows — I  suppose  I  am  not  to 
be  allowed  the  satisfaction  of  being  left  alone,  even 
in  my  own  room,  but  am  to  be  pursued  thither  by 
you.  I  am  sorry  there  are  no  attics  to  this  house, 
or  I  would  have  fled  to  them." 

"  I  hardly  know,  Ada,  how  much  has  been  told 
you.  I  do  not  wish  to  distress  you  more  than  need 
be—" 

"  Then  leave  me  to  myself." 

"Ada,  I  have  seen  Brundrith.  He  has  no  wish 
to  behave  ungenerously ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
welcome  to  remain  here  till  Lady  Day.  Your  father 
has  sailed  for  New  York,  but  I  can  hardly  believe 
intends  to  leave  us  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
creditors." 

"  Then  you  know  very  little  of  my  father.  He 
cares  for  no  one  but  himself.  Did  not  I  warn  you 
that  he  was  making  for  America  %  I  saw,  from  his 
manner,  that  he  had  some  such  scheme  brewing. 
As  I  said  it,  of  course  you  paid  no  attention.  I 
am  a  liar  and  a  fool  in  your  eyes." 

"You  are  neither — but  an  unfortunate,  unhappy 
young  wife." 

"  Thank  you  !  I  want  none  of  your  pity." 
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"  You  have  it,  all  the  same.  And  in  a  pitiful 
condition  you  are." 

"How  do  you  know  my  father  is  gone  to 
America  ? " 

"  He  left  his  hotel  at  Liverpool  for  the  boat — 
he  said  he  was  off  to  New  York." 

"  He  said  that  ? " 

"  Yes,  Ada— at  the  hotel." 

"  Then — he  is  not  started  for  New  York  yet." 

"  Ada,  prepare  your  mind — your  heart  I  would 
rather  say — for  what  is  before  you.  Our  prospects 
of  making  a  large  fortune  are  at  an  end.  But  God 
has  given  me  wits,  strong  arms  and  hearty  resolve. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  as  to  my  course.  As  I 
tell  you,  I  saw  Brundrith.  I  went  direct  to  him 
when  I  returned  from  Liverpool.  I  told  him  frankly 
how  matters  stood.  I  could  see  by  his  manner  that, 
though  angry  with  my  father,  he  is  placable.  I 
will  again  go  to  him  and  ask  him  to  overlook 
the  past,  and  take  my  father  on  as  foreman  and 
me  as  waller  in  this  new  factory.  I  believe  he  will 
readily  agree.  We  have  perhaps  behaved  badly 
to  him,  but  he  is  a  worthy  man  and  does  not  harbour 
resentment." 

Ada  laughed  bitterly. 

"  This  is  what  it  has  come  to  !  That  I — I  am  to 
be  degraded  into  a  common,  vulgar  workman's  wife. 
This  comes  of  marrying  into  a  family  of  beggars." 
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"Ada!" 

The  blood  mounted  to  Andrew's  brow. 

She  started  from  her  seat,  and  flung  her  head  on 
the  pillow  of  her  bed  and  burst  into  tears. 

Andrew  went  to  her.  He  could  not  bear  to  hear 
her  sob  and  weep.  He  laid  his  hand  on  her  head. 
She  passionately  withdrew  from  the  pressure,  raised 
her  head  and  said, — 

"  If  I  am  unfortunate  —  unhappy  —  it  is  because 
I  have  you  as  my  husband  and  cannot  rid  myself  of 
you.  I  do  not  care  if  I  never  see  you  again.  You 
married  me  for  the  sake  of  this  house  and  ground, 
and  the  brine-run  under  it — not  for  my  sake.  For 
me  you  never  cared.  Now  that  what  you  wanted 
goes  from  you,  you  hate  me." 

"Ada!" 

"  Leave  me  in  peace.  The  sight  of  you  makes 
me  mad." 

"  And  the  sight  of  you  makes  me  despair." 

He  could  have  bit  his  tongue  off  that  he  had 
allowed  this  cruel  word  to  escape  him.  But  so  it 
was  with  Andrew ;  the  softer  his  heart  had  become, 
and  the  warmer  his  feeling,  the  greater  the  revul- 
sion when  wounded,  and  when  his  kindly  feeling  was 
repulsed.  Whenever  he  was  indifferent  to  his  wife, 
or  felt  an  inarticulate  aversion,  he  remained  calm, 
spoke  with  gentleness,  could  not  be  goaded  to  a 
harsh  speech ;    but  whenever  a  warm  and  powerful 
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gush  flowed  through  his  arteries,  and  a  mild  and 
sympathetic  light  kindled  in  his  eyes,  then  disap- 
pointment made  him  lose  command  over  his  words. 

He  left  the  room,  shut  the  door  behind  him,  and 
said  to  himself, — 

"  My  father  was  right.  Once  in  man's  life  does 
Providence  offer  him  a  great  blessing — if  he  puts  that 
from  him,  then  he  is  shut  out  for  ever." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

BY  THE  MERE. 

Queenie  was  not  happy.  She  had  as  much  as  en- 
gaged herself  to  Rab.  When  she  put  her  hand  into 
his,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  he  had  accepted  it  as 
her  concession  to  his  wishes,  and  she  had  herself, 
at  the  moment,  so  intended  it  to  be  taken. 

The  desire  to  return  to  the  stir  and  change  of  the 
circus  had  passed  away  from  Queenie  in  the  fragrant 
and  peaceful  forest.  It  had  not  been  a  deep-rooted 
desire  in  her.  It  had  appeared  to  her  as  the  only 
means  possible  of  earning  her  living,  as  a  condition 
of  life  more  pleasant  than  the  perpetual  fidget  at 
Mrs  Rainbow's,  than  the  dull  oppression  of  the  mode 
of  existence  in  Alma  Terrace,  than  the  hard  despotism 
of  Button's.  Now  she  had  found  a  sphere  that 
suited  her  exactly.  It  was  full  of  beauty  and  calm, 
and  so  commended  itself  to  her  innate  artistic  sense ; 
it  was  a  home  of  love  and  true  piety,  and  so  was  a 
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sweet  resting-place  suited  to  her  moral  sense.  She 
could  stretch  her  limbs  and  swell  her  lungs  on  the 
heath  among  the  forest  tracts,  and  enjoy  physical 
life.  Wild  nature  proved  an  inexhaustible  store- 
house of  interest,  ever  feeding  her  intellectual  life. 

But  when  Queenie  came  to  ask  herself  whether 
Rab  was  as  congenial  to  her  as  was  the  life  in 
Delamere  Forest,  then  she  faltered  in  her  answer. 
Rab  was  a  better  man  than  he  had  been  repre- 
sented. He  had  been  bad.  Usage  goes  a  long  way 
towards  effacing  dislike  to  what  is  ugly.  She  had 
thought  him  at  one  time  very  ugly,  then  had  come 
to  consider  him  plain.  Now  she  did  not  consider 
about  his  features;  she  regarded  them  as  passable. 
He  certainly  had  good  eyes,  full  of  intelligence  and 
a  kindly  light.  He  who  had  been  a  loafer  was  now 
an  energetic  keeper.  His  conversation  conveyed  in- 
formation ;  he  earned  a  wage,  had  a  nice  cottage 
pleasantly  situated,  and  could  maintain  a  wife. 

One  who  could  love  so  faithfully  without  encour- 
agement, and  out  of  love  break  with  bad  habits 
and  reform  himself  radically,  was  surely  the  man 
on  whom  she  could  rely  to  be  true  and  devoted 
through  life.  Were  she  to  break  off  her  engage- 
ment to  Rab  it  would  drive  him  desperate. 

Queenie  said  to  herself, — "I  am  not  too  good  for 
him.  I  am  not  good  enough.  Why,  then,  do  I 
hesitate  ?     Why  am  I  so  uneasy  ?  " 
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And  the  answer  came — "  I  do  not  love  him." 
That  was  at  the  bottom  of  all.  She  could  not 
get  further  than  liking  Rab.  Would  she  be  able  to 
love  him  when  she  became  his  wife  ?  Was  it  right 
for  her  to  become  his  wife  when  no  love  for  him 
woke  in  her  heart  ?  when  she  saw  no  prospect  of  love 
coming?  How  would  he  endure  that — to  have  a 
wife  and  to  discover  that  she  respected  him,  but  did 
not,  could  not,  love  him?  When  she  questioned 
herself  further,  and  asked  why  she  did  not,  could  not 
love  him,  her  pulses  beat  faster,  her  cheek  mantled ; 
she  started  from  her  place  and  walked  fast  over  the 
sandy  soil,  and  strove  to  stifle  the  answer  that  rose  up 
in  her  soul,  for  it  frightened  her.  She  went  to  the  edge 
of  the  mere,  to  the  point  where  the  little  dyke  had 
been  cut  by  Rab  to  let  the  water  flow  to  the  low  plot 
that  was  to  become  a  willow  bed.  A  soft  haze  like 
steam  hung  over  the  water  and  tops  of  the  trees,  play- 
ing among  the  heads  of  the  pines,  and  trailing  over 
the  silver  surface  of  the  mere.  The  sun  shone,  but 
was  shorn  of  all  its  gold — it  was  as  a  burnished  silver 
salver  set  in  the  sky,  and  the  blue  of  the  heavens  was 
suspected  rather  than  seen,  athwart  the  gauzy  veil. 
The  air  was  warm,  very  little  wind  was  stirring, 
and  that  only  at  long  intervals.  Nature  was  dozing 
in  the  doze  that  precedes  death,  beautiful  in  her  last 
sleep,  and  still,  so  that  but  for  the  occasional  sigh 
that  stirred  the  leaves  and  brought  them  down  in  a 
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golden  shower,  and  clouded  momentarily  the  polished 
face  of  the  lake,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  all 
life,  all  motion,  was  extinct. 

Water  was  flowing  through  the  cutting  formed  by 
Rab,  and  a  flotilla  of  fallen  leaves  had  gathered  about 
the  mouth  through  which  the  current  ran.  The 
leaves  were  of  all  sorts — maple,  beech,  birch,  plane,  oak, 
bramble ;  of  all  colours — yellow,  crimson,  brown  and 
green. 

As  Queenie  stood  watching  the  clear  stream  flowing 
through  the  cutting,  she  observed  the  leaves  detach 
themselves  from  their  fellows,  enter  the  current  and 
sweep  along  with  it,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in 
combinations  of  two  or  more  together.  Their  fates  were 
different.  Some  shipped  their  way  along  without  ill 
hap,  and  dived  into  the  deep  cleft  cut  through  the  pre- 
historic burial  mound.  Some  caught  against  a  fibre 
of  heath-root,  and  remained  at  anchor.  Some  couples 
parted ;  one  lagged  behind,  then  the  foremost  caught 
against  the  bank ;  that  which  had  been  first  arrested 
disengaged  itself,  swam  onwards,  caught  up  its  partner, 
and  carried  it  forward  with  it  or  else  remained  alongside, 
or  even,  occasionally,  sailed  by  with  callous  disregard. 
It  amused  Queenie  to  watch  the  leaves — to  see 
which  associated  together,  and  how  they  got  along 
together.  Then  she  saw  a  little  primrose  -  tinted 
birch  leaf,  light  as  a  feather,  shoot  from  the  flotilla 
pursued  by  a  dull,  brown,  oak  leaf. 
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"  There  am  I — there  is  Rab ! "  said  Queenie.  "  And 
see !  ahead  is  poor  Andrew  struggling  along  with 
that  wicked  Ada." 

"  Andrew  is  not  ahead ;  he  is  at  your  side." 

Queenie  started,  as  though  shot  through  the 
heart,  and  turned  white.  Had  he  heard  what  she 
had  said  ?  Had  he  divined  her  thoughts  ?  She 
hardly  ventured  a  glance  at  his  face.  That  glimpse 
sufficed  to  show  him  to  be  sad  and  careworn. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  little  cousin  ? " 

"  Andrew — amusing  myself  !  " 

"What  at?" 

"Only  watching  the  autumn  leaves." 

She  pointed  to  the  two  pairs  sailing  along  the  stream. 

"  Ada  and  I — you  and  Rab ;  is  it  so  ?  "  he  spoke 
and  sighed. 

"Yes,  Andrew,"  she  sighed  in  echo. 

Neither  spoke.  They  were  watching  the  leaves. 
The  first  pair  consisted  of  a  beech  leaf  and  a  dark 
green,  prickly  holly  leaf.  They  made  their  way 
slowly — the  beech  leaf  held  by  the  needles  of  the 
holly.  Then  suddenly,  whether  caught  by  a  puff 
of  air,  or  by  a  ripple  of  the  water,  the  beech  leaf 
detached  itself;  and  at  that  moment,  moved  by  the 
same  force,  the  birch  foil  escaped  from  its  com- 
panion, shot  along  the  stream,  caught  up  the  leaf 
of  beech,  and  the  two  slid  along  together,  leaving 
their  companions  grounded. 
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Queerde  started  and  withdrew  from  the  stream- 
let, her  brow  flaming.  Andrew  followed  her.  He 
did  not  altogether  understand  the  mystery  of  the 
leaves;  did  not  know  which  represented  himself 
and  which  the  others  named,  consequently  he  was 
unable  to  see  what  had  produced  such  agitation  in 
the  girl  at  his  side.  Queenie  seated  herself  on  a 
bank  of  dry  heather.  She  endeavoured  to  conceal 
her  confusion  under  an  appearance  of  ill-humour. 

"  What  have  you  come  here  for,  Andrew  ?  I 
wished  to  be  left  to  myself." 

"I  came  to  see  you." 

"And  I  did  not  want  you  to  come." 

"  Queenie !  matters  have  reached  a  crisis.  I  have 
been  forced  to  pay  you  a  visit.  I  inquired  after 
you  from  Rainbow.  He  would  give  me  no  informa- 
tion. Then,  by  a  lucky  chance,  I  discovered  your 
hiding  place." 

"  Lucky !  I  think  it  the  reverse." 

"I  daresay.  It  is  no  lucky  matter  that  brings 
me  here.  So,  Queenie,  is  it  to  be  as  you  said — Rab 
and  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  Andrew." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  wish  you  joy." 

He  spoke  with  an  effort. 

Then  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  burst 
into  tears.  He  did  not  speak,  but  quietly  took  a 
place  by  her  side. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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"  Well,  Queenie,  we  all  have  our  troubles,  our 
sorrows,  our  disappointments.  We  must  bear  them. 
It  is  God's  will,  and  by  them  He  fashions  us  to 
the  shape  He  chooses." 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  in  his  eyes. 
"Andrew,  I  do  not  love  him,  and  yet  I  have 
promised  to  marry  him.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
will  ever  be  possible  for  me  to  love  him  with  the 
love  that  is  due  from  a  wife.  Tell  me,  ought  I  to 
take  Rab  ?  Ought  I  to  marry  one  who  has  not,  and 
never  can,  have  my  heart  ? " 

He  shrank  from  a  reply.  What  could  he  answer  ? 
Had  he  not  done  that  very  thing  which  she  meditated  ? 
He  left  her  question  unresponded  to. 

"  Let  us  leave  that  matter  to  be  considered  at 
another  time,"  said  he.     "  I  have  come  to  tell  you 
how  matters  stand  with  us  at  Button's." 
"  How  ?    Matters  between  you  and  Ada  ? " 
He  shook  his  head. 
"  What,  then  ? " 

"  All  is  ruined.  Mr  Button  took  advantage  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  my  father,  and  sold  the  land 
and  factory — everything — to  Brundrith,  and  ran  off 
to  America  with  the  money.  We  are  left  in  a 
desperate  position — father  and  I  thrown  out  of  work, 
bailiffs  in  the  house  on  account  of  Button's  debts ; 
the  only  thing  saved  is  your  little  fortune.  That 
my  father  had  secured.     He  holds  a  mortgage  on  the 
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estate  for  three  thousand  pounds,  or  thereabouts, 
which  is  the  amount  bequeathed  by  your  father.  I 
am  so  thankful  that  has  been  preserved,  but  my 
father  is  an  upright  man.  He  thought  to  make 
much  more  for  you  out  of  the  factory  than  could 
have  been  made  out  of  the  South  American  bonds. 
You  are  in  no  worse  position  than  you  were.  It 
is  we  who  are  in  a  bad  way,  but  I  do  not  feel  dis- 
couraged ;  I  have  in  me  the  will  and  the  power  to 
work." 

"  And  Ada  !  how  does  she  bear  it  %  " 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  much  of  her.  I  do 
not  know  that  she  realises  the  terrible  downfall 
She  will  have  to  leave  Button's." 

"Andrew,"  said  Queenie,  "as  to  my  money,  I  am 
glad  it  is  safe,  not  on  my  own  account  but  on  yours — 
that  is  to  say  on  your  account,  your  wife's  and  uncle's. 
I  do  not  want  it.  It  can  do  me  no  good.  It  may  serve 
you  in  this  difficulty,  and  help  you  to  get  out  of  your 
present  distress.  I  do  not  understand  about  mort- 
gages, and  bonds,  and  investments.  You  can,  I 
suppose,  get  my  money  out  from  that  into  which  it 
has  been  put.  Well,  take  it;  do  with  it  what  you 
will.  I  am  content ;  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  think 
it  has  been  a  means  of  relief  to  you.  I  ask  but 
one  thing  in  return.  Tell  me,  what  I  am  to  do 
about  Rab?  I  cannot  love  him — I  cannot  love  him, 
for—" 
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He  put  out  his  hand  to  ward  off  more  words. 

"  Queenie,"  said  he  firmly,  "  let  me  say  it — not  you. 
It  is  perhaps  better  spoken  than  allowed  to  remain 
burning  under  cover.  You  and  I  have  loved  each  other 
ever  since  we  knew  each  other.  What  you  saw  in  me 
I  cannot  think,  but  it  was  so — somehow  we  came  to 
care  for  each  other  very,  very  much.  You,  in  your 
fresh,  innocent,  child-like  frankness,  told  me  as  much ! 
I  said  nothing,  or  very  little,  yet  you  knew  you 
were  dear  to  me.  Then  came  my  father's  influence, 
and  my  doubts  about  you  on  account  of  your  educa- 
tion, and  I  flung  myself  from  you  at  the  feet  of 
another,  whom  " — he  lowered  his  voice — "  I  did  not 
love,  and  who  I  now  know,  from  her  own  lips,  has 
never  loved  me.  Such  is  the  condition  of  affairs. 
We  parted  on  the  rail  at  Button's,  and  then — if 
there  had  been  any  secret  between  us  before,  all  was 
revealed  at  that  time  to  each  other.  We  knew  each 
other's  hearts  then.  But  I  was  mad  ;  I  dashed  head- 
long into  an  union  that  promised  fair,  though  it  was 
one  against  which  my  heart  protested.  Now  it  is 
done,  it  cannot  be  undone.  I  know,  Queenie,  that 
we  must  not  meet.  I  know  that  we  must  fight 
against  that  which  is  in  our  hearts.  I  do  not 
blame  anyone  but  myself,  least  of  all  my  wife :  for 
I  was  wrong  in  offering  her  my  heart  when  it 
was  given  to  another — to  you.  You  and  I  have 
bravely   struggled   against    ourselves,   an  J,    Queenie, 
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we  will  struggle  on.  I  am  bound  to  Ada,  and  I 
will  never  be  false  to  her  in  any  way,  as  far  as 
lies  in  my  power.  Now,  Queenie,  you  ask  me  if 
I  counsel  your  doing  that  which  I  did.  No !  a  thou- 
sand times  no !  Unless  you  love,  do  not  marry. 
You  prepare  for  yourself  unspeakable  anguish 
and—" 

Suddenly,  overcome  by  her  impulses,  Queenie 
threw  herself  in  his  arms. 

"  My  poor  Andrew  !  My  dear  Andrew — I  can  never 
love  any  but  you." 

He  quietly,  gently  unlaced  her  arms  that  clasped 
him,  raised  her  weeping  face  from  his  breast,  and 
thrust  her  from  him. 

"  Queenie,"  he  said,  "  you  must  be  a  brave  little 
girl  and  do  what  is  right.  I  would  not  have  spoken, 
but  that  there  was  no  advantage  in  concealment,  and 
it  empowered  me  to  say  plainly  what  my  advice  was. 
Hear  me  out.  There  is  no  hurry.  You  are  young. 
Ask  Rab  to  give  you  time.  You  may  not  be  able  to 
love  him  now.  In  a  year  or  two  it  may  be  different. 
Then — then  take  him,  but  not  till  you  are  sure  you 
can  give  him  what  you  vow  shall  be  his.  Now,  as  to 
your  money.  Dear  child,  we  cannot  owe  that  to  you. 
I  came  here  to  assure  you  of  its  safety,  to  assure  you 
that  I  would  see  that  you  lose  nothing.  I  feared  you 
might  hear  the  news  of  our  disaster,  and  be  in  alarm 
for  your  own  inheritance.     It  shall  suffer  no  further 
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risk.  Now,  good-bye  once  again.  Now  all  is  spoken 
out,  and  I  go  to  my  work  and  to  my  trouble  ;  you  to 
yours.  Take  Rab  when  you  can  love  him.  Do  not 
take  him  unless  you  can,  or  not  till  love  comes. 
Good-bye  ! " 


CHAPTER    IX. 

A  BROKEN  LIFE. 

Mrs  Gerard  was  cleaning  a  copper  pan  after  having 
made  apple  jam  in  it.  That  was  a  task  she  imposed 
on  no  one,  for  she  thought  that  she  could  trust  no  one 
save  herself  to  do  it  thoroughly,  and  so  obviate  all 
risk  of  poisoning  the  family  with  verdigris. 

Whilst  thus  engaged  Rab  burst  into  the  house. 
When  Martha  looked  up  she  saw  that  his  face  was 
red  as  blood,  his  eyes  were  wild,  and  his  hair  in 
disorder.  He  cast  himself  on  the  bench  in  the  window 
and  drove  his  fingers  through  his  shaggy  hair. 

"  It  is  my  fate.  All  is  against  me.  I  have  struggled, 
and  now  it  is  over." 

"  What  is  gone  wrong,  Rab  ?  " 

"  Everything.  Thrice  have  I  been  present  when 
Andrew  and  Queenie  have  met.  First  when  they 
began  their  acquaintance,  then  when  he  got  engaged 
to  Ada  Button — and  now  that  he  is  married.  It  is 
all  up  with  me  !  " 
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<:  What  is  it,  Rab  ? " 

"It  is  too  hard,"  said  he,  and  his  whole  body- 
shook. 

"  What,  Rab  ?  I  thought  all  was  going  on  well 
now." 

"  Yes,  so  it  ever  is  with  me.  The  clouds  lift,  and 
then  down  they  come  again  darker  than  before.  It 
is  night  now — black  night  upon  me." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Rab,"  said  Martha, 
abandoning  her  copper  pan,  and  coming  to  him  in 
the  window.  "  Brother,  you  were  very  happy  a  little 
while  ago." 

"  That  is  true  which  they  said  once  in  chapel — that 
Providence  orders  all  things,  determines  who  are  to 
be  saved  and  who  lost.  And  them  as  is  to  be  lost, 
they  may  fight  against  their  destiny,  they  may  strive 
to  be  good — and  it's  no  use.  They  must  go  down  and 
be  lost  eternally.  It  is  true.  I  thought  it  queer 
teaching  when  I  heard  it,  and  I  didn't  believe  it, 
I  do  now.     I've  proved  it  in  myself." 

"  Rab !  what  has  come  over  you  %  " 

His  sister  strove  to  take  his  hand,  but  he  with- 
drew it. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all.  It  may  do  me  good.  I  don't 
know  that  anything  can ;  but  you  are  a  kind  lass,  and 
I'll  tell  you  everything.     The  first  time  I  saw  her —  " 

-Whom?" 

"  Queen   o'  Love,  to  be  sure.     There  is  no  other. 
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The  first  time  I  saw  her  was  talking  with  Andrew 
Grice,  and  I  thought  then  I'd  never  seen  a  girl  as  was 
her  equal.  She  sort  of  threw  a  charm  over  me  then, 
and  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  her.  Yet  even  then 
it  was  Andrew  she  talked  to,  laughed  with,  to  him 
she  gave  nuts.  And  he — he  was  frightened  to  be 
found  with  a  circus  girl,  as  if  it  were  something 
wicked.  I  felt  a  hate  for  him  then,  because  she 
chose  him  out  to  chat  with,  and  had  no  eyes,  no  words 
for  me.  That  was  the  first  time.  Yes — "  He  paused, 
put  his  hand  into  his  breast-pocket,  drew  out  a  note- 
book, opened  it  and  unfurled  a  leaf.  Within  lay  a 
withered  rose.  "  There,  Martha — she  did  give  me 
this.  I  don't  know  whether  to  mock  me,  or  because 
she  pitied  me.  I  don't  know,"  he  added  bitterly, 
"  whether  it  weren't  the  doin'  o'  Providence  as  had 
ordained  my  destruction,  drawin'  me  to  damnation, 
as  you  draw  on  a  rat  to  the  trap,  wi'  a  trail  of  annise 
seed." 

"  Rab  !  Rab  ! "  His  sister  shrank  from  him.  "  How 
can  you  say  these  terrible  words  ?  You  know  that 
she  has  been  a  good  angel  to  you." 

"  Yes — she  has  been  a  good  angel  so  far  ;  but  now, 
after  she  has  drawn  me  up  out  of  shipwreck,  she  is 
ready  to  cast  me  down  the  cliffs  again.  Listen  to  me, 
Martha.  You  know  how  I  saved  her  life  when  there 
came  that  sinking  of  the  ground  by  Saltwich  Flash, 
right  under  the  circus.     Well,  that  finished  what  she 
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had  begun  with  the  yaller  rose.  After  I  had  held 
her  in  my  arms,  then  it  was  over  with  me.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  her.  She  was  my  sun  ;  I  could 
have  light  only  from  her.  She  was  my  goal ;  I  could 
run  only  to  reach  her.  She  was  the  one  pearl  for 
whom  I  would  fish  all  my  life  on  the  chance  of  bring- 
ing her  up  in  my  hand." 

He  beat  his  brow,  then  laid  his  open  hand  on  the 
table,  and  proceeded  : — 

"  It  is  folly  that  a  man  should  take  such  a  matter  to 
heart.  Folks  say  there  are  more  fishes  in  the  sea  than 
those  taken  out  of  it ;  that  there  are  as  many  flowers 
in  the  field  as  there  were  after  it  has  been  picked  over, 
as  many  stars  in  heaven  after  it  bas  rained  sparks.  To 
me  there  is  only  one  prize,  one  flower,  one  star.  I 
want  no  others.  I  can  see  no  others.  She  did  not 
encourage  me.  She  told  me  she  liked  me,  but  did  not 
love  me.  She  was  grateful  for  the  life  I  had  given 
her,  but  she  would  not  yield  up  that  life  into  my 
keepin'.  I  was  a  fool,  I  suppose,  to  go  on  hoping. 
I  saw  that  she  loved  Andrew,  not  me  —  no,  not  me. 
God  help  me  !  " 

He  bowed  his  head ;  he  could  not  proceed.  Martha 
remained  silent  as  well. 

"  Then  came  Andrew's  engagement  to  Ada  Button. 
It  was  for  money.  He  did  not  love  her,  but  she  was 
rich,  and  his  father  persuaded  him  to  it,  and,  perhaps, 
he  was  right.     The  Queen  would  not  suit  that  serious 
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family.     She  and  Jabez,  who  ruled  everything  could 
not  agree,  and  he  would  have  driven  her  desperate. 
Then  came  the  second  time  that  I  caught   Andrew 
with  Queen  of  Love.     It  was  when   he  was  partin' 
with  her,  after  he  had  bound  himself  to  Ada  Button. 
Then  I  learned  that  she  loved  him,  and  that,  although 
he  was  to  marry  Ada,  he  still  loved  Queenie.     He 
could  not  help  it — I  mean,  he  could  not  help  lovin' 
Queenie,  none  could ;   but  he  should  not,  loving  her, 
have  taken  that  other  woman.     Well,  Martha,  then, 
when  he  was  married,  I  thought  all  was  clear  before 
me ;  that  she  would  get  over  her  fancy  for  Andrew — 
and  he  is  a  good  chap,  that  I  do  not  deny,  and  I  well 
knew  he  would  fight  agin   his  love   for  Queenie,  as 
a  sinful  thing  to   harbour.     She  gave  me  some  en- 
couragement then.     She  did  not  say  she  did  love  me, 
but  would  try  her  best  to  do  so.     Then  I  was  a  happy 
man.     Then  I  sang  at  my  work ;  I  was  like  a  bird  in 
spring.      At  the  time  when  I  was  discouraged  I  did 
not  drink.     No  ale,  no  spirits  could  give  me  pleasure, 
could  quench  the  fire  that  burned  in  me.      I  did  not 
try  to  look  at,  think  of,  other  girls.     He  who  has  seen 
and  been  kindled  by  Queenie  can  look  at,  think  of  no 
one  else.     So,  when  she  promised  to  try  to  care  for  me, 
I  rose  up  and  felt  strong.     All  my  bad  ways  fell  from 
me  like  the  cords  that  went  to  pieces  on  the  arms  of 
bound  Samson.      Everythin'  smiled   and  laughed  in 
and  about  me.     The   sun   and  the   moon   danced  in 
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heaven.  Then,  presently,  whilst  I  was  cuttin'  the 
channel  to  let  the  water  on  to  the  osier  bed,  we  came 
to  some  sort  of  understandin'  that  she  would  take 
me  as  her  own.  Then  there  was  in  my  heart  as  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet." 

He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  laid  his  head 
on  his  hand.     The  sweat  ran  off  his  face  in  streams. 

"  To-day  I  was  cuttin'  osiers  for  the  bed.  The  boy 
Fred  Fellows  was  with  me.  I  fastened  the  twigs 
together ;  he  did  not  understand  how  to  take  a  bind 
and  twist  it  so  that  it  held.  I  gave  him  my  knife 
that  he  might  cut  the  twigs ;  and,  when  I  had  enough, 
I  hoisted  the  bundle  on  my  shoulders  and  went 
towards  the  new  bed  to  which  the  water  is  let  in.  I 
forgot  to  ask  him  for  the  knife  again.  I  came  to  the 
place  for  the  willows,  and  what  did  I  see  by  the  edge 
of  the  mere  but  Queenie  and  Andrew.  If  they  had 
not  been  so  full  o'  each  other,  they  must  ha'  seen  me. 
This  is  now  the  third  time  I've  come  upon  them 
when  together — and  the  third  time  is  fatal  one  way 
or  other.  I  could  not  quite  hear  what  they  said.  I 
stood  at  a  distance  and  looked  on.  They  was 
seated  and  speak  in'  to  each  other,  and  their  eyes  were 
fastened  on  each  other.  Then  there  sprang  up  in  my 
heart  a  Roaring  Meg  of  bitterness  and  foaming  hate. 
What  did  the  man  mean — this  Andrew,  bound  to 
another  by  his  own  act — comin'  between  me  and  the 
girl  who  had  promised  to  be  mine  ?     In  my  fury  I 
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felt  for  my  knife  ;  I  could  not  find  it.  I  could  not  tell 
what  I  had  done  with  it.  A  guardian  angel  watched 
over  them.  If  I  had  found  my  knife,  Andrew  would 
have  been  a  dead  man." 

"A  guardian  angel  watched  over  you,  Rab,"  said 
Martha — "  and  saved  you  from  a  dreadful  crime." 

"  May  be."  He  put  up  his  other  elbow,  and  threw 
his  head  into  the  hollow  of  his  other  hand.  "  May  be. 
I  care  not.  Then  I  cast  down  my  osier  bundle  and 
clenched  my  teeth  and  my  fists,  and  I  went  round  till 
I  could  see  her  face  in  full,  and  then  I  shifted  about 
till  I  could  see  his  in  full.  Neither  had  eyes  for  me. 
Neither  could  see  anything  save  each  other.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  said.  I  did  not  go  nigh  enough  to 
hear.  I  could  not  have  heard.  Roaring  Meg — the 
bitter  jet  in  my  veins — was  boilin',  hissin',  spittin'  in 
my  ears.  I  could  hear  nothin'.  Then  he  stood  up — 
so  did  she.  They  were  very  earnest — he  speakin' — and 
all  at  once  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms.  I  cried 
out.  They  heard  me  not.  A  flame  of  fire  passed 
before  my  eyes.  When  I  saw  clear  again,  he  was 
biddin'  her  leave — wavin'  her  from  him,  and  himself 
drawin'  back.  I  was  in  the  wrong ;  Andrew  is  not 
a  bad  man.  Can  he  help  it  that  he  loves  her  ?  It  is 
his  misfortun',  it  is  his  misery  ;  as  it  is  my  misfortun' 
and  my  misery.  He  will  do  her  no  wrong.  He  knows 
what  is  right  and  he  will  do  it.  No — I  am  glad  I  did 
not  kill  him.     I  pity  him  as  I  pity  myself.     He  and  I 
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love  the  same  Queen  of  Love,  and  she  can  never  be 
his — and  now  I  know  that  she  can  never  be  mine." 

"  Not  yours  !—  " 

"  No.  Andrew  stands  between  us.  She  loves  him. 
He  cannot  help  it — it  is  so  ordained.  It  is  inscribed  on 
the  black  heaven  that  scowls  down  on  us,  that  he 
should  love  her,  and  she  him,  who  are  and  must  now 
be  separated.  It  is  woe  to  him.  It  is  woe  to  her.  It 
is  woe  to  me.  We  three  must  bear  this  consumin' 
lire  eatin'  into  our  hearts,  a  fire  ever  burnin',  a  worm 
ever  bitin',  a  fire  never  quenched,  a  worm  never 
glutted." 

He  clasped  his  head  in  both  hands,  and  a  gulp  like 
a  sob  burst  from  his  throat.  Martha  trembled.  She 
saw  how  deep  was  the  agony  through  which  Rab  was 
passing,  and  she  could  do  nothing  to  help  him.  A 
man  sobs  but  twice  in  life— once  when  his  heart  is 
broken  by  the  woman  he  has  loved;  once  when  he 
stands  self-convicted  and  penitent  under  the  eye  of 
God. 

"  She  cannot  be  mine,"  he  said  slowly.  "  I  could  not 
take  her,  knowin'  that  her  heart  was  elsewhere.  It 
would  be  too  cruel  to  her  to  constrain  her  to  fight  the 
battle  between  dooty  and  her  own  heart.  He  has  to 
do  that.  It  would  be  a  twofold  pain  to  me  to  hold  her 
in  my  arms  and  know  that  the  shell  was  mine,  the 
spirit  was  elsewhere ;  to  see  her  every  day  strivin' 
desperate  like  to  force  a  love  that  would  not  come.    I 
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must  consider  her.  She  knows  that  Andrew  is  not 
for  her  ;  and  with  time  she  may  come  to  think  of  him 
with  more  calmness.  But  it  would  make  the  struggle 
much  more  cruel  if  she  had  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
tend to  care  for  me,  and  to  know  that  I  saw  through 
it  all  and  was  suffering." 

"  Then  what  will  you  do,  Rah?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  stay  here  and  see  her. 
It  would  be  a  daily  trial  to  her ;  it  would  be  bad  for 
myself.  Gerard,  I  dare  be  bound,  can  get  me  shifted 
to  some  other  station.  I  must  go.  But  keep  little 
Queen  of  Love  here.  There  is  no  one  else  but  me  to 
protect  her,  and  she  needs  protection  from  herself.  I 
cannot  tell — man  is  weak,  and  principles  give  way. 
She  must  be  protected  also  from  Andrew." 

Rab  stood  up.  The  strong  man  looked  as  if  he  had 
passed  through  a  long  sickness  ;  he  shook,  he  seemed 
haggard.  He  picked  up  the  withered  rose,  and  folded 
it  again  in  his  pocket-book,  and  replaced  it  near  his 
heart.     Then  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Good-bye,  Martha." 

"  Are  you  going  ? " 

He  nodded. 

"  Whither  ? " 

"  I  cannot  tell.     My  head  swims." 


CHAPTER   X. 

FRESH  TIDINGS. 

Andrew  walked  on  to  Saltwich,  his  mind  occupied 
by  many  cares  that  not  only  possessed  his  mind 
but  oppressed  his  heart.  The  future  before  him 
was  dark.  Personally  he  concerned  himself  very 
little  about  the  defeat  of  the  scheme  which  was  to 
have  landed  him  in  opulence.  He  was  not  ambitious 
to  be  rich.  His  tastes  were  simple,  and  he  was 
humble  minded.  That  which  touched  him  to  the 
quick  was  the  ruin  in  his  domestic  happiness.  There 
was  no  prospect  of  any  improvement  in  his  relations 
to  Ada.  If  she  had  not  been  softened  by  what  had 
happened,  bowed  to  shame  by  her  father's  conduct, 
nothing  would  avail.  Hard  and  malicious  she  would 
remain  to  the  end  of  the  sad  chapter  of  their  married 
life. 

Andrew  had  been  accustomed  to  work  as  a  waller 
for  his  living,  and  to  walling  he  would  return.     He 
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could  earn  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  shillings  per 
week,  and  there  was  the  hope  before  him  of  ris- 
ing, like  his  father,  to  be  an  overlooker  at  forty 
shillings. 

But  he  was  not  alone.  Alone  he  would  have  faced 
the  prospect  cheerfully ;  but,  linked  to  Ada,  he  saw 
in  it  a  vista  of  contrarieties,  recrimination,  heart- 
burning. He  was  united  to  a  woman  he  could  never 
love,  and  was  separated  from  her  to  whom  still  his 
heart  clung.  He  dared  not  allow  his  mind  to  rest 
on  Queenie.  He  dared  not  make  further  inquiries 
about  her  lest  he  should  excite  the  jealousy  of  his 
wife;  if  he  did  seek  her  and  concern  himself  for 
her,  it  must  be  in  secret,  with  all  precaution,  as 
though  he  were  committing  a  crime.  How  would 
his  father  bear  his  disappointment?  What  would 
he  do  ?  Jabez  had  offended  Brundrith  too  seriously 
to  be  taken  back  into  his  service,  even  if  Jabez 
desired  it;  and  that  was  not  probable.  In  all 
likelihood  "Hammer"  Grice  would  seek  a  situation 
in  a  Northwich  or  Winsford  salt  factory ;  his  ability 
was  known,  he  had  a  large  body  of  adherents  at  his 
back  who  would  urge  his  claims,  and  an  employer 
would  gratify  this  party  by  engaging  him ;  but  it 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  "Hammer"  to  have  to 
leave  a  town  where  he  had  been  a  figure  of  so  much 
consequence  and  to  have  to  beat  out  for  himself  a 
career  elsewhere.     Elsewhere  there  were  to  be  found 
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other   men,   positive,  self-assertive,   who   would    not 
step  aside  to  make  way  for  the  newcomer. 

The  young  heart  is  rarely  hopeless.  Its  sky,  how- 
ever dark,  is  not  without  a  glimpse  of  the  blue.  But 
to  Andrew  there  was  no  lightening  of  the  shadows, 
no  gleam  to  lure  him  on. 

As  Andrew  walked  through  the  forest,  he  had 
no  eyes  for  the  wild  nature  that  surrounded  him — 
contrary  to  his  wont,  which  was  to  rejoice  in  all 
that  was  fresh  and  beautiful.  A  squirrel  watched 
him  with  bright  eyes,  and  gathered  from  his  manner 
that  it  need  apprehend  no  danger  from  him ;  it 
therefore  disdained  to  abandon  the  cone  it  was 
shredding  for  the  seeds.  Crows  croaked ;  he  had 
no  ear  for  their  harsh  notes.  Yellow  leaves  strewed 
the  road,  as  though  it  had  been  strewn  with  gold. 
In  the  Norse  legend,  the  flying  hero,  escaping  the 
treachery  of  the  Swedish  king,  scattered  bezants 
in  his  way  as  he  rode  from  Upsala,  and  his  pursuers 
halted  to  collect  them.  So  was  the  flying  sun 
scattering  autumn  gold  over  every  path  by  which 
he  withdrew. 

On  reaching  the  little  inn  where  he  had  slept  on 
a  previous  visit  to  Delamere,  Andrew  entered  and 
asked  for  bread  and  cheese,  and  found  the  same 
two  men  seated  there  as  he  had  seen  and  listened  to 
on  the  former  occasion.  And,  precisely  as  before,  so 
now   did  the   ill-humour  of  their  wives,  and   their 
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own  indifference  to  it,  form  the  seasoning  of  their 
conversation. 

Again  Andrew  listened  and  wondered,  as  he  had 
wondered  before,  at  the  bluntness  of  the  feelings  of 
these  fellows,  who  could  go  on,  year  by  year,  enduring 
their  domestic  miseries,  perhaps  wantonly  provoking 
them,  and  always  bearing  them  with  light  heart. 
Was  drink  the  panacea  for  such  evils  ?  Did  it 
deaden  the  nerve  that  it  no  longer  felt  acute  pain  ? 
Andrew  mused,  sighed,  paid  for  his  simple  meal  and 
left. 

On  reaching  Saltwich,  Andrew's  way  led  past  the 
paperhanger's  shop.  He  found  Mr  Poles  at  his  door, 
in  conversation  with  Mr  Nottershaw  and  Mrs  Rain- 
bow,  and,  the  moment  they  caught  sight  of  him, 
they  signed  to  him  to  join  them. 

Mrs  Rainbow  had  received  a  letter  from  Seth 
White,  who  was  back  in  Scarborough.  Mrs  Rainbow, 
being  unable  herself  to  read,  and  not  being  confident 
of  the  ability  or  reticence  of  her  neighbours,  was 
wont,  on  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  to  apply  to  Mr 
Poles  to  decipher  it  for  her  and  write  the  reply. 
She  supplied  the  paperhanger  with  eggs  and  fruit, 
and  she  accorded  him  her  custom,  when  she  re- 
papered  a  bedroom,  which  was  once  in  fifteen  years ; 
and  then  she  purchased  of  him  four  pieces  at  four- 
pence  per  piece.  As  she  gave  him  her  custom,  she 
considered  that  she  had  a  right  to  his  services  gratis 
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in  such  a  matter  as  the  conduct  of  her  correspond- 
ence. Mr  Poles  did  not  mix  freely  in  the  same 
society  as  that  in  which  Mrs  Rainbow  moved,  con- 
sequently he  was  not  likely  to  divulge  those  matters 
contained  in  her  letters  which  were  not  for  the 
public  ear. 

On  receiving  a  letter,  which  the  postman  assured 
her  was  for  herself,  Mrs  Rainbow  had  gone  with  it 
to  the  paperhanger's.  John  Nottershaw  came  into 
the  shop  just  after  Poles  had  read  the  letter  aloud 
to  the  lady,  and,  as  it  contained  matter  of  importance 
that  concerned  Nottershaw,  he  obtained  permission 
from  Rab's  mother  to  give  him  a  sight  of  it. 

Seth  White  began  by  informing  Mrs  Rainbow  that, 
on  mature  consideration,  thinking  that  the  circus 
was  overstocked  with  male  riders  and  tumblers,  he 
had  come  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable 
for  him  to  strike  out  a  new  line  for  himself.  Having 
made  the  acquaintance  of  an  optician  at  Scarborough, 
he  had  arranged  with  this  man  for  the  loan  and 
ultimate  purchase  of  a  telescope.  With  this  glass 
Seth  stationed  himself  on  the  Parade.  During  the 
day  he  invited  the  loungers  to  look  through  it  at 
some  steamer  or  coal-barge  that  was  passing,  at  a 
penny  a  peep ;  at  night  he  was  ready  to  exhibit  the 
crater  on  the  lunar  disc,  the  rings  of  Saturn,  the  red 
spots  on  Mars,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

Seth  enlarged  on   his  prospects.      If  the  sky  re- 
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mained  tolerably  clear,  he  was  able  to  reap  a  harvest 
of  pence  in  an  evening.  He  sent  his  respects  to 
Queenie,  and  his  assurance  that  it  was  "Hup  with 
circus  riding,  at  all  events  for  men.  But  'an'some 
gals  could  do  middlin' ! "  He  added  that  there  were 
more  competitors  for  a  vacant  place  than  ever,  and 
"  accidenks,"  which  provided  vacancies,  were  fewer 
than  in  the  good  old  days.  He  sent  his  regards  to 
Rab,  and  hoped  he  was  doing  well.  Then  this  mar- 
vellous effusion  proceeded — we  copy  it  with  all  its 
grammatical  errors : — 

"By  the  waye,  if  you  seez  Misteer  Andru  Grise, 
you  give  him  my  complermints.  I  seed  'is  wenerable 
farther-in-lore  pass  to-day  with  a  dashing  feemal  on 
his  harm,  and  'ee  all  bedeked  with  jowls.  I  per- 
suaded 'im  to  'ave  a  spy  throw  my  glass,  and  'ee  guv 
me  saxpince.  I  knowed  the  hole  chap  at  oncit.  I 
s'pose  he's  hout  on  'is  'unneymoon.  'Ee  didn't  know 
me,  in  corse,  and  I  didn't  make  that  baold  to  inter- 
dooce  myself.     I  knoze  my  persition." 

Mr  Button  at  Scarborough  !  Mr  Button  not  gone 
to  America !  Why — he  had  announced  at  his  hotel 
that  he  was  off  to  New  York,  and  had  engaged  his 
berth  in  the  Caledonia  under  a  feigned  name. 

Had  he  taken  the  alarm  when  he  saw  Poles?  or 
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was  it  all  a  blind  against  being  followed  that  he  had 
conceived  from  the  first? 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Nottershaw  had  not  hesitated  for  a  moment  after 
having  read  the  letter.     He  wired  to  Seth  White  : — 

"  Keep  eye  on  Button,  and  mum's  the  word.  Five 
pounds  reward." 

Then  he  hastened  back  to  Poles,  and  then  it  was 
that  he  met  Andrew  Grice  returning  from  the 
forest. 

"Now,  then,"  said  the  builder,  "Andrew,  I  ain't 
going  to  stand  nonsense.  I'm  off  to  get  a  warrant, 
and  then  I'll  have  him  arrested.  It's  fraudulent 
conspiracy.  Sorry  you've  got  such  a  rogue  for  a 
father-in-law,  Grice,  but  can't  help  it — I  must  get 
my  monies." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Andrew.  "  If  we  can 
induce  him  to  refund — and  he  is  sure  to  have  the 
money  with  him — you  will  not  take  extreme  pro- 
ceedings ? " 

"  I  don't  care  a  hang  for  the  man.  I  want  my 
monies." 

"  I  care  for  my  wife.  I  must  do  what  I  can  to 
save  her  feelings." 

"  You'll  not  give  him  the  hint  to  slip  off?  " 
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"You  may  trust  me,  I  think,  Mr  Nottershaw. 
Besides,  it  is  not  to  my  advantage." 

"  Excuse  me.  One  is  surrounded  by  rascals.  You 
are  right ;  I  know  you  too  well  to  doubt  you." 

"  I  must  consider  my  wife.  If  you  can  get  him  to 
surrender  a  fair  sum,  you  will  not  take  further 
action — we  must  avoid  a  scandal." 

"I  want  my  monies,  not  his  blood.  Let  him  go 
with  his  'jowls'  and  his  'dashing  feemal'  where  he 
likes  —  through  the  telescope  into  Venus,  I  care 
naught,  and  you  will  be  well  rid  of  him." 

"  Mr  Poles,"  said  Andrew,  "  will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  run  to  Button's  and  tell  my  father  and  my  wife 
about  my  departure.  Say  I'm  off  to  Scarborough,  and 
add  what  particulars  you  like  to  Ada — except  about 
the  dashing  female — nothing  of  that,  mind.  Spare 
her  all  you  can." 

"  We'll  tackle  the  party  !  "  said  Nottershaw,  rub- 
bing his  hands.  "  Ginger  !  It  will  be  fun  to  see  him 
when  we  come  on  him  and  clap  him  on  the  back  !  " 

Poles  accepted  the  commission.  He  was  a  weak 
man — too  weak  to  refuse  it,  and  too  weak  to  execute 
it.  He  did  not  tell  Andrew  to  his  face  that  he  was 
indisposed  to  go  to  Button's,  because  he  did  not  like 
to  admit  the  reasons  why  he  was  indisposed.  He 
accepted  the  commission  without  serious  intention  of 
personally  executing  it. 

Had  he  been  open  and  declined  it,  then  a  whole 
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series  of  events  that  will  have  to  be  recorded  would 
never  have  occurred,  and  the  conclusion  of  this  story 
would  not  have  been  what  it  must  be. 

Mr  Poles  did  not  deliberately  undertake  to  ac- 
quaint Grice  and  Ada  with  the  fact  that  Andrew 
had  started  for  Scarborough,  with  the  formed  pur- 
pose in  his  mind  not  to  discharge  the  office  that  had 
been  pressed  on  him.  Being  an  eminently  weak 
man,  as  said,  he  received  the  commission  with  in- 
ward repugnance,  and  a  resolve  to  delegate  it  to 
someone  else,  as  opportunity  came,  or  to  postpone 
the  communication  till  it  suited  his  own  con- 
venience. 

There  is  more  mischief  done  in  the  world  by  weak 
people  than  by  wicked  people.  We  guard  ourselves 
against  the  wicked,  we  are  off  our  guard  with  the 
weak. 

The  reason  why  Poles  was  reluctant  to  take  the 
message  to  Grice,  and  why  he  actually  neglected  to 
do  so,  must  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  BRINE-PAN 

Jabez  Grice  was  unable  to  rest  after  he  had  heard 
of  the  disappearance  of  Button  with  the  money  paid 
him  by  Brundrith. 

Throughout  the  day  he  wandered  about  the  house 
or  grounds.  Now  and  then  he  entered  the  factory, 
examined  the  works,  looked  at  the  wallers,  inspected 
the  mill,  then  came  home  and  pulled  out  his  books, 
but  found  himself  incapable  of  fixing  his  attention 
on  his  accounts. 

He  was  beset  with  difficulties.  In  the  house  were 
the  bailiffs.  He  could  not  get  rid  of  them  if  he 
would.  He  had  not  the  sum  required.  He  was  not 
bound  to  pay  the  drink  bill  of  Tom  Button.  He 
could  ask  no  one  to  relieve  him  of  the  annoyance  of 
their  presence  by  advancing  the  money  they  de- 
manded. In  the  interests  of  morality  he  sincerely 
hoped  the  spirit  merchants  might  not  be  able  to  re- 
cover the  sum  owed  them. 

ios 
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If  the  vexation  of  the  presence  of  these  two  men 
had  fallen  heavily  on  Ada,  Jabez  might  have  re- 
conciled himself  to  it ;  but  she  had  retired  to  her 
room,  and  left  it  for  her  meals  only.  She  would  not 
enter  the  kitchen  where  they  sat ;  she  refused  to  hold 
communication  with  them,  even  to  see  them.  She 
maintained  before  her  father-in-law  a  cold  indiffer- 
ence of  manner  that  irritated  him,  because  he  was 
himself  in  agitation  of  mind  and  soul. 

Grice  needed  money  for  current  expenses.  He 
knew  very  well  that  he  would  have  to  leave  Button's. 
A  couple  of  months  ago  he  had  possessed  savings  in 
the  bank ;  but  he  had  withdrawn  every  penny,  and 
now  had  nothing  to  fall  back  on,  nothing  to  maintain 
him  till  he  found  work  elsewhere. 

Jabez  had  jumped  at  one  resolution,  and  to  that  be 
held  fast.  He  would  separate  from  Andrew.  His 
son  was  cumbered  with  that  woman  Ada,  and 
"  Hammer's  "  eye  flared  whenever  he  thought  of  her. 
The  single  alleviation  to  his  distress  lay  in  the  con- 
sideration that  now  he  would  be  able  to  shake  him- 
self free  from  association  with  Ada.  Andrew  was 
married  and  bound  to  her — not  he.  Andrew  was  a 
fellow  with  some  good  in  him,  but  as  he  was  fettered 
to  that  woman,  "  Hammer  "  must  free  himself  from 
one  as  well  as  the  other. 

If  Andrew  chose  to  make  his  peace  with  Brundrith, 
let  him  do  so ;  but  he,  "  Hammer,"  would  never  stoop 
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to  express  regret  for  the  past  and  to  ask  a  favour 
for  the  future. 

He  shrank  from  leaving  Saltwich,  where  he  was 
esteemed  and  followed.  But  what  was  he  to  do? 
To  return  to  the  drudgery  of  work  under  an 
employer  was  repugnant  to  his  pride.  He  had  lifted 
himself  out  of  the  artisan  class ;  if  he  could  help  it, 
he  would  not  drop  back  into  it  again.  Was  a  fortune 
to  be  found  only  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  ?  Was 
Button's  the  only  sphere  in  which  his  abilities  might 
win  him  riches  and  renown  ?  Jabez  had  a  long  and 
shrewd  head,  and  he  had  looked  about  him  whilst 
employed  on  Brundrith's  works.  He  had  had  other 
schemes  floating  before  his  eyes,  and  the  only  diffi- 
culty which  had  occurred  as  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  starting  these  schemes  had  been  lack  of 
capital.  One  of  his  schemes  was  connected  with  the 
water-carriage  on  the  Weaver  Canal.  At  the  time 
it  was  conducted  by  isolated  individuals,  men  who 
owned  each  his  "  flat "  or  barge,  and  who  acted  inde- 
pendently. He  was  satisfied  that  an  organised 
service  of  barges  to  carry  the  salt  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey  would  be  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  the  manufacturers,  and  would  absorb  or  dis- 
place individual  venture.  Whoever  succeeded  in 
this  scheme  would  make  his  fortune. 

All  that  was  required,  as  a  start,  was  capital  for 
the  purchase  of  several  "  flats,"  and  the  engagement 
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of  men  to  work  them,  that  would  form  a  nucleus 
certain  to  expand.  Happily,  through  his  own  fore- 
sight, everything  had  not  been  lost.  Queenie's  little 
capital  was  safe.  Why  should  he  not  remove  it  from 
its  present  investment,  and  employ  it  for  his  new 
venture  ?  That  would  not  be  cheating  his  ward. 
Brundrith  would  almost  certainly  desire  immediately 
to  free  the  estate  from  its  charge.  He,  Grice,  would 
pay  her  four  and  a-half  per  cent,  interest  out  of  the 
profits.  He  would  begin  in  a  small  way,  gradually 
crush  out  all  the  little  men,  establish  a  monopoly,  and 
become  as  wealthy  by  this  means  as  he  might  have 
become  on  the  salt  venture.  He  resolved  on  no 
account  to  take  Andrew  into  partnership,  not  that  he 
bore  him  a  grudge,  but  lest  Ada  should  reap  some 
advantage  by  it,  be  made  well-to-do,  comfortable, 
happy.  She  deserved  to  suffer  mortification  and 
poverty  on  account  of  the  dishonesty  of  her  father. 

Some  fine  day  in  the  future  he  would  drive  by  the 
red  brick  cottage  in  which  she  and  Andrew  "  pigged 
it,"  as  Grice  said  to  himself,  and  he  would  laugh  to 
observe  her  haggling  with  Mrs  Rainbow  over  the 
price  of  a  peck  of  potatoes,  or  shaking  the  mats  on 
the  doorstep. 

Suppose  he  made  a  fortune  !  He  would  leave  it  all 
to  the  missionaries,  or  to  found  a  chapel — not  to 
Andrew,  lest  Ada  should  enjoy  it.  Hatred  of  his 
daughter-in-law,  the  outcome  of  wounded  pride,  was 
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now  the  strongest  passion  animating  "  Hammer  "  ;  it 
oozed  up  between  the  joints  of  all  his  thoughts ;  it 
entered  into  and  poisoned  all  his  expectations.  Then 
his  mind  turned  to  Phineas  Poles,  the  sheep-faced — 
an  intimate  friend,  as  far  as  intimacy  can  exist 
between  one  who  commands  and  another  who  is 
commanded. 

Poles  was  credited  with  being  well  off.  He  had  no 
family,  lived  in  a  modest  way,  subscribed  liberally  to 
charities,  did  much  business  in  various  ways,  in  and 
around  Saltwich,  and  must,  accordingly,  have  made 
money.  If  he  had  made  it,  he  must  have  laid  it  by.  It 
was  owing  to  this,  as  much  as  to  his  perfect  respect- 
ability, that  Mr  Poles  was  put  forward  as  a  man  of 
prominence  in  the  serious  world.  His  sheepish  face 
proclaimed  his  guilelessness ;  his  comfortable  little 
property  assured  him  regard ;  his  contracted  intellect 
qualified  him  to  follow  a  leader  with  docility. 

If  Grice  had  controlled  the  opinions  of  Poles  in 
matters  religious,  political,  philanthropical,  educational 
and  sanitary,  it  was  probable  that  he  would  have 
little  difficulty  with  him  in  negotiating  a  loan  on  so 
sound  a  security  as  the  mortgage. 

Accordingly,  Jabez  resolved  on  applying  to  Phineas, 
not  in  an  obsequious,  apologetic  manner,  as  soliciting 
a  favour,  but  haughtily,  as  conferring  a  favour. 

Poles,  undoubtedly,  had  made  money.  It  must 
have  come  in  through  several  channels ;  and  though 
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only  as  a  dribble  through  some  of  them,  yet  a  com- 
bination of  dribbles  makes  an  abundant  stream.  All 
mighty  rivers  are,  in  fact,  but  the  combination  of 
confluent  dribbles. 

Poles  hung  paper,  and  supplied  the  papers ;  he 
painted,  he  plumbed,  he  framed  pictures  and  sold 
them;  he  illuminated  addresses  in  the  Old  English 
characters;  he  even  heraldically  decorated  carriage 
panels.  He  sold  valentines  and  funeral  mementos. 
Recently  he  had  added  to  his  business  the  disposal  of 
wickerwork  baskets. 

The  public  reckoned  that  Mr  Poles  made  money 
by  all  these  means.  It  was  known  that  at  his 
breakfast  he  never  went  beyond  a  rasher,  and 
at  his  dinner  a  chop  or  steak — that  he  was  very 
economical  about  his  clothes — never  eating  any- 
thing fatty  without  pinning  himself  about  with 
napkins.  He  spent  very  little  money,  therefore 
he  saved  a  great  deal.  Rumour  set  him  down  as 
a  capitalist. 

Jabez  sought  him  in  his  shop. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Phineas  ?  " 

"  Middlin',  thanky,  Jabez.  Got  an  elongation  of 
the  uvula  and  a  hirritation  of  the  glottis ;  I've 
gargled  alum  and  cayenne  but  have  not  been  re- 
lieved. Would  you  condescend  to  look  down  my 
throat  and  pass  an  opinion  ?  Dr  Birch  recommends 
that  the  uvula  should  be  snipped,  and  a  slice  taken 
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from  the  tonsils ;  they  are  enlarged  and  ulcer- 
ated. Do,  please,  look.  Sorry  about  this  affair  of 
Button." 

"  It  is  touching  that  I  have  come." 

"  My  dear  life,  you  don't  say  so ! " 

"  That  scoundrel,  Tom  Button,  has  sold  house, 
land,  factory,  everything  to  Brundrith,  and  has 
bolted  with  the  proceeds ;  that  you  know  —  but 
what  you  do  not  know  is  that  I  have  three  thou- 
sand pounds  secured  on  it  by  mortgage." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.     I  feared  all  was  gone." 

"It  is  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England,  and  I  want 
you,  Poles,  to  take  over  the  mortgage  and  find  me 
upon  it  the  money  I  want." 

"  You  are  sure  it  is  safe  ?  After  Button's  bolt 
nothing  seems  safe." 

"There  is  the  land.  Brundrith  has  it.  Brund- 
rith has  taken  it  burdened  with  the  mortgage.  You 
can't  lose  a  penny.  I  won't  deal  with  Brundrith  ; 
we  are  not  on  good  terms." 

"  Have  you  the  mortgage  with  you  ? " 

"  Here  it  is.     Look  it  over." 

Poles  perused  the  deed  with  attention. 

"Three  thousand  pounds,"  said  he.  "But  would 
you  first  look  down  my  throat ;  the  uvula  is  like 
a  bell-rope,  it  tickles  me,  and  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing through  the  irritation." 

"  Presently.     But  you  will  take  the  mortgage  ? " 
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"And  the  glottis — Dr  Birch  says  it  is  pink  as  a 
cherry." 

"  You  will  furnish  me  with  the  money  ? " 

"  My  dear  Jabez !  All  my  money  is  locked  up 
in  house  property.  I  couldn't  do  what  you  propose, 
not  till  my  throat  was  better;  and  I  couldn't  sell 
house  property  right  off  on  end.  Do  you  pass  your 
opinion  on  my  tonsils." 

This  conversation  took  place  some  hours  before 
Poles  read  the  letter  of  Seth  White  to  Mrs  Rain- 
bow. Now  it  may  be  guessed  why  Mr  Poles 
shrank  from  going  to  Button's.  He  knew  that  he 
was  irresolute  and  weak.  He  knew  how  resolved 
and  strong  Grice  was.  He  feared  lest,  in  another 
interview,  Grice  should  over-persuade  him,  and  force 
him  to  find  the  money  with  which  he  was  reluctant 
to  part.     When  he  had  received  the  commission, — 

"  Dear,  dear ! "  said  Phineas,  "  the  evening  chills 
are  bad  for  sore  throats.  I'll  see;  if  anyone  comes 
this  way,  I'll  send  him ;  but  it  might  prove  fatal 
for  me  with  my  elongated  uvula  to  breathe  the 
night  air,  impregnated  with  the  savour  of  the  fall 
of  the  leaf.  I'll  not  be  going  to  Button's  till  to- 
morrow, but  I'll  send  if  I  have  the  opportunity. 
Grice  is  an  overpowering  man,  and  after  this  affair 
of  Tom  Button,  one  can't  be  too  cautious." 

When  "Hammer"  Grice  returned  to  Button's,  Ada 
met  him  at  the  door  with  the  question, — 
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"  Where  is  Andrew  ? " 

"  How  can  I  say,"  answered  Jabez ;  "  you  must 
ask  someone  else." 

"  Someone  else  ! "  exclaimed  Ada ;  "  you  insult 
me!" 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

"  I  know  very  well  whom  you  mean  by  Someone 
else.  It  is  that  Someone  else  who  takes  him  away 
from  me  when  I  am  in  trouble,  when  the  house  is 
in  an  upset,  when  I  have  lost  my  father,  when  ruin 
stares  me  in  the  face  —  and  you  connive  at  his 
desertion." 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  fathom  your  hints  and 
sneers." 

"A  fine  scandal  this  will  cause  in  your  solemn 
and  canting  world,"  said  Ada  with  bitterness  and 
heat.  "  A  pretty  scandal  when  it  gets  abroad  that 
pious  Grice's  pious  son  is  dancing  round  a  circus  girl, 
to  the  neglect  of  his  newly-married  wife." 

Jabez  stared  at  his  daughter-in-law,  and  his  jaw 
fell.  Was  this  true?  That  it  was  possible,  he 
saw  at  a  glance.  It  was  no  secret  to  him  that 
Andrew  was  deeply  attached  to  Queenie.  Andrew 
had  shown,  by  the  persistence  with  which  he  had 
urged  her  rights,  that  he  still  cared  for  her.  Now 
that  Ada — the  hated  Ada — was  no  more  desirable 
as  weighted  with  lands,  and  plated  with  gold — was 
it  possible  that  Andrew  meditated  breaking  the 
VOL.  III.  H 
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bonds  laid  on   him,  and   escaping  to  her  whom   he 
really  loved  % 

The  thought  filled  Jabez  with  dismay.  It  numbed 
his  brain,  it  sickened  his  heart.  If  this  were  to 
happen,  then  it  would  prove  an  almost  fatal  blow 
to  his  moral  supremacy  in  Saltwich.  But  further 
— it  would  mean  more  than  that — that  Andrew 
would  block  his  way  in  the  realisation  of  his  new 
scheme,  would  insist  that  the  capital  of  Queenie  was 
not  employed  in  lighters,  invested  to  Grice's  ad- 
vantage in  a  manner  justifiable,  but  not  perhaps  legi- 
timate. 

With  this  new  trouble  haunting  the  chambers 
of  his  soul,  Grice  went  into  the  factory. 

The  day-gang  was  leaving.  The  short  winter 
period  of  light  was  at  an  end,  darkness  was  settling 
down  over  the  land  and  filling  every  shed  with 
night,  casting  shadows  over  everything  that  was 
bright,  veiling  all  forms  with  a  drapery  of  crape. 
Jabez  Grice  went  into  the  store.  He  lighted  a 
lantern  and  looked  about  him.  The  only  men  now 
engaged  in  the  factory  were  a  couple  of  wallers 
and  a  stoker.  The  shed  he  was  in  was  empty  of 
hands.  He  looked  at  his  rotator  and  mill — the 
invention  that  was  to  have  brought  him  so  much 
money,  but  which  now  would  grind  wealth  for 
Brundrith.  His  heart  glowed  within  him,  glowed 
with  resentment  against  every  one  and  everything — 
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against  Andrew  for  this  new  scandal,  against  Poles 
for  not  coming  to  his  aid,  against  Ada  for  the  many 
humiliations  to  which  she  had  subjected  him,  against 
the  spirit  merchant  for  putting  the  bailiffs  into  the 
house,  against  Tom  'Button  for  his  rascality,  against 
Brundrith  for  having  reaped  where  he  had  sown. 
Looking  at  his  machine,  this  last  consideration  for 
a  moment  prevailed  over  his  other  resentments. 
He  snatched  at  a  long  handled  hammer,  set  down 
the  lantern,  and  with  mighty  blows  beat  to  pieces 
every  part  of  the  mechanism  that  he  could  reach, 
and  which  he  was  capable  of  destroying.  The 
sweat  ran  off  his  brow.  His  teeth  were  clenched, 
his  breath  came  in  snorts  through  his  distended 
nostrils.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  had  shattered 
or  disabled  machinery  that  had  cost  hundreds  of 
pounds  to  construct.  If  it  had  been  possible  he 
would  have  effaced  every  indication  of  the  method 
whereby  the  object  aimed  at  was  attained.  Then, 
panting  with  exertion,  his  head  reeling  with  excite- 
ment, he  cast  the  hammer  on  one  side,  snatched  up 
the  lantern,  strode  through  the  stove-room,  where 
the  intense  heat  struck  him  in  the  face  like  a  fire- 
blast,  dried  up  the  moisture  streaming  from  his  pores, 
and  shrivelled  his  hair,  and  next  moment  he  threw 
open  the  door  into  the  wych-house  and  entered. 
The  steam  rolled  in  his  face  and  blinded  him.  In 
his  intoxication  of  resentment,  without  considering 
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why  he  was  there,  without  forethought,  without 
purpose,  he  strode  forwards,  tripped  on  the  rib  that 
edged  the  hurdles,  and  in  a  moment  went  over,  with 
the  lantern  in  his  hand,  into  the  pan  of  boiling 
brine. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

A   MAN   OF   SALT. 

No  cry  for  help  broke  from  the  man  in  falling.  No 
shriek  of  agony  was  heard  when  he  went  into  the 
scalding  fluid. 

The  brine-pans  were  attended  by- two  wallers,  one 
on  each  side,  holding  wooden  rakes.  One  of  these 
saw  Grice  stumble  and  pitch  into  the  vessel,  and  he 
screamed  to  his  fellow  for  aid. 

Jabez  had  fallen  his  length  in  the  shallow  pan — no 
pan  exceeds  eighteen  inches  in  depth.  He  at  once 
staggered  to  his  feet.  The  hand  that  held  the 
lantern  had  not  been  submerged.  Instead  of  relaxing 
his  hold  of  it,  the  spasm  of  pain  had  made  him  grip  the 
metal  ring  more  firmly.  Bewildered,  enveloped  in 
steam,  Grice  was  battling  with  the  boiling  waves, 
plunging  forward  into  the  middle  of  the  pan,  wading 
further  up  it,  towards  the  furnace. 

The  wallers  called  to  him,  but  he  did  not  hear. 
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signed  to  him,  but  he  did  not  see.  He  reeled  in  his 
agony,  went  down  on  his  knees,  was  up  again,  and 
then,  caught  by  the  men's  rakes,  was  dragged  to  the 
edge,  along  with  a  salt  scum  that  formed  a  foam 
about  him,  and  was  drawn  out  into  the  "  stand-inside," 
then  further  upon  the  "  hurdles."  The  hot  brine  that 
ran  oft"  his  sodden  clothes — the  hot  cloth  itself — scalded 
the  arms  and  hands  of  the  men  as  they  heaved  him 
out  of  the  pan.*  Then  the  wallers  shouted  for  the 
stoker,  Robert  Gelley,  who  was  below,  at  the  fire 
under  the  pan.  He  came  up  at  a  run.  The  three 
together  lifted  Grice  in  their  arms,  carried  him  into 
the  store,  and  leaned  him  against  some  loaves  of 
salt. 

"  Cut  along,  Jim !  run  for  a  doctor,"  said  one  of  the 
wallers  to  his  mate. 

"  It  is  useless,"  said  Grice.  "  I've  seen  a  score  go  in, 
and  none  recover.     I  want  no  doctor." 

He  paused  and  raised  an  arm.  Already  the  salt 
was  crystallising  on  the  sodden  sleeve,  and  as  he 
lifted  his  arm  the  cloth  cracked. 

"  Go  to  the  house,"  he  ordered ;  "  bid  them 
come — whoever  are  there — Andrew,  if  back,  and 
Wilkes." 

Jim  departed. 

*  The  reader  will  hardly  credit  the  particulars  of  this  struggle  in  the 
boiling  brine,  and  what  ensues.  The  writer  gathered  them  on  the 
spot  from  an  eye-wituess  of  similar  accidents. 
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Gas  had  not  been  introduced  into  the  factory.  The 
distance  from  Saltwich,  and  the  precipitation  with 
which  the  works  had  been  started,  had  prevented  this 
being  done.  Consequently,  the  factory  was  lighted 
with  lamps.  There  was  no  lamp  in  the  storehouse,  as 
this  was  not  occupied  by  workmen  during  the  night. 
The  stoker  unhitched  a  lamp  from  the  wall  of  the 
wych-house,  and  brought  it  where  Grice  lay,  for  the 
lantern  emitted  but  a  feeble  glimmer  through  its 
smoked  sides,  over  which,  moreover,  salt  was  forming 
like  frost  leaves  on  a  window  pane. 

Sam  Verdin,  the  waller,  and  Kobert  Gelley,  the 
stoker,  were  alone  with  the  parboiled  man.  Jim  had 
gone  to  summon  his  relations.  They  fetched  bags  of 
table  salt  that  had  been  ground  in  the  mill  of  Grice's 
invention,  and  arranged  them  under  his  shoulders  and 
head.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  laid  prostrate. 
He  insisted  on  being  given  a  sitting  posture,  but  with 
an  incline  backwards.  When  he  was  made  as  easy  as 
was  possible, — 

"  Verdin ! "  said  Grice,  "  you  know  me  ;  you  have 
been  with  me  these  fourteen  years.  Now,  it's  a  dying 
man  speaks  to  you ;  it's  no  use  holding  out  hopes ;  I 
know  there  are  none.  There  can  be  none  to  him  as 
has  gone  into  a  pan.  I've  seen  many  cases.  I  have 
an  hour,  perhaps  I  have  two — not  more — nor  shall  I 
be  conscious  all  of  that  time.  So  I  must  make  haste — 
haste  with  what  I  have  to  say.     No  doctor  on  earth 
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can  help,  can  prolong  life,  can  lessen  my  pain. 
It's  up  with  me.  There's  one  or  two  things  I  care  for 
before  I  go.  My  call  has  come,  and  I'm  not  afraid. 
I'm  ready.  I  have  been  ready  for  my  call  forty  years. 
I've  been  a  leader  and  a  light  to  them  as  sat  in  dark- 
ness. I've  been  a  standard-bearer  in  Israel.  I've 
been  a  prophet  in  Jewry.  Now  I  want  you  to  do 
one  thing  for  me." 

"  I'll  do  it,  Grice." 

"  I'd  have  you,  when  scaling  your  pan,  drive  the 
chisel  through  the  bottom  in  three  or  four  places 
and  damage  it  all  you  can.  I  don't  want  Brundrith 
to  have  all  profits  out  of  his  bargain.  He  spoiled 
my  game  and  I'll  spoil  his  as  much  as  I  can.  You 
understand  ? " 

"  Yes, '  Hammer.' " 

"Stay,"  said  Jabez,  "when  I  think  on  it,  I  know 
of  a  better  way.  When  the  brine  is  all  evaporated, 
let  Robert  keep  his  fires  up  furious,  mass  on  the 
burgey,  make  the  draught  strong  that  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  may  become  red  hot;  then,  Verdin,  you 
can  drive  holes  through  with  ease  and  riddle  it 
well  with  a  crowbar." 

The  two  workmen  looked  in  each  other's  faces  and 
signed  to  each  other.  What  they  said  without  words 
was,  "  Humour  him,  consent,  but  darn  us  if  we  do  it." 

Jabez  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  con- 
tending with  his  anguish.     Then  he  continued  : — 
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"  There's  something  better  than  this  that  I  lay 
on  you  as  a  dying  man's  injunction.  You  two 
fellows  cut  or  unfasten  the  nuts  and  clamps  that 
hold  up  the  pump  on  the  beams;  let  it  fall  down 
the  shaft,  and  it  will  sink  into  the  brine-run.  That 
will  spoil  the  shaft  for  ever.  Brundrith  will  never 
be  able  to  get  it  up ;  I  doubt  if  he  can  put  another 
down  in  the  same  place.  It  will  be  a  damage  to 
him  of  a  thousand  pounds.    You'll  do  that  for  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  Grice." 

At  this  moment  Wilkes  entered.  He  was  greatly 
agitated  and  alarmed. 

"Jabez!  Good  gracious!  This  is  too  horrible! 
I  hope — I  hope  and  pray  you  have  not  been  gravely 
scalded." 

"  Gravely ! — about  as  gravely  as  may  be.  Thanks 
be — my  head  did  not  go  under  water." 

"  Jabez  ! — you  suffer." 

"Of  course  I  suffer.  A  chap  don't  get  into  boil- 
ing brine  and  come  out  without  pain." 

"  I've  sent  for  the  doctor  on  Ada's  horse." 

"It's  waste  of  money.  I  have  not  an  hour's  life 
left  in  me." 

Wilkes  signed  to  the  two  workmen  to  withdraw. 
The  men  obeyed,  retreating  to  the  door  of  the  stove- 
house,  where  they  remained  within  call,  but  out 
of  earshot,  talking  in  whispers. 

"  Jabez,  old   fellow,"   said   Wilkes,  "  this   is  a  ter- 
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rible  affair ;  if  it  be  as  you  say,  and  as  I  fear,  no 
time  is  to  be  lost.  You  must  prepare  for  the  great 
change." 

"  I've  been  prepared  these  forty  years." 

"Yes,  old  fellow,  in  a  general  way;  but  have 
you  nothing  of  which  to  repent  ? " 

"  Repent !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Repentance  is  not 
for  such  as  me.  I  had  done  with  that  forty  years 
ago." 

"  I  mean — have  you  committed  no  wrong  to  anyone, 
acted  in  any  way  wrong,  anything  for  which  to  be 
sorry  ? " 

"  Sorry !  I ! — committed  wrong  %  I !  I  am  one  of 
the  Elect.  I  can  do  no  wrong.  I  have  done  only 
what  is  right  and  good  these  forty  years.  I  am 
sealed."  Then,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  "This 
ain't  the  sort  of  comfort  you  should  give.  You've 
been  going  back  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements 
for  some  time,  Ezekiel." 

"  But,  surely,  Jabez — how  about  Queenie  Sant — and 
her  money  ? " 

"  Her  money  ! "  repeated  "  Hammer,"  slightly  rais- 
ing himself  and  staring  round. 

He  saw  Ada  enter.  She  stood  startled,  awed  and 
cold,  looking  at  her  father-in-law  with  stony  eyes, 
and  without  uttering  a  word. 

"  Her  money  ! "  "  Hammer  "  turned  his  head  from 
Ada  to  Wilkes.     "  Yes  ;  I  am  glad  you  spoke  of  that. 
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It  might  have  escaped  me.  Queenie's  money.  When 
I  am  gone,  Andrew  will  step  into  my  place  as 
trustee.  He  will  be  responsible  for  her  money. 
Wilkes,  keep  your  eye  on  him.  Though  she  is  not 
akin  to  you,  you  take  an  interest  in  her.  Look  after 
her  concerns." 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  will  do  that." 

"Yes,  do  so,  lest  Ada  get  any  advantage  out  of 
Queenie's  money.  Do  not  let  Andrew  make  use  of 
the  money  so  as  to  advance  himself  and  make  her 
position  " — he  looked  round  at  Ada — "  make  her  posi- 
tion more  tolerable.  Take  care  that  he  invests  the 
money  so  as  not  to  be  of  any  use  to  himself,  lest  she  " 
— he  again  looked  at  Ada — "  lest  she  get  more  comforts 
than  she  deserves.  Do  not  let  him  borrow  it  so  as  to 
extricate  himself  out  of  temporary  difficulties  he  may 
be  in.  Do  not  allow  him  to  speculate  with  it " — again 
he  glanced  at  Ada — "  lest  the  speculation  should  suc- 
ceed, and  she  be  lifted  out  of  beggary.     Mind  that ! " 

He  drew  a  heavy  breath  that  rattled  in  his  chest, 
and  he  righted  his  head  on  the  bags.  He  could  not 
raise  it;  his  hair  was  stuck  to  the  canvas  by  salt. 
Although  his  head  had  not  gone  under  water,  yet  the 
brine,  spirting  about  as  he  fell  and  as  he  floundered, 
had  dropped  on  his  hair  and  wetted  it.  The  moisture 
now  evaporated  and  the  brine  crystallised,  and  in 
crystallising  had  sealed  his  dark  hair  to  the  bags  on 
which  his  head  reposed. 
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A  strange  and  ghastly  transformation  had  come 
over  the  man  as  the  brine  dried  on  his  clothes.  First 
there  ran  over  him  a  pallid  tinge  as  though  he  were 
being  covered  by  a  growth  of  mildew.  Then  the 
whiteness  intensified,  and  every  particle  of  his  cloth- 
ing which  had  been  immersed  or  was  splashed  was 
covered  with  a  film  of  salt  like  the  formation  of  rime, 
then  became  more  dense,  so  as  to  resemble  a  powder- 
ing of  snow. 

The  dark  fringe  of  hair  that  encircled  his  face, 
running  from  his  cheekbones  under  his  chin,  was 
frosted ;  it  changed  from  black  to  white,  as  though, 
with  the  deadly  pangs  he  endured,  his  hair  was 
bleaching. 

"  Ezekiel  Wilkes,  Sam  Verdin,  Robert  Gelley,  Jim 
— all ! "  said  Jabez,  "  I'm  going  fast  out  o'  this  vale  of 
misery  and  rascality  into  the  blessed  land  of  Total 
Abstinence  from  everything  as  I  don't  approve  of, 
where  there  are  no  public-houses,  no  skipping-ropes, 
no  butterflies  nor  vanities,  no  spangles,  no  tight-rope 
dancing  and  no  circuses,  where" — he  tore  his  hair 
from  the  bags,  as  he  forcibly  raised  his  head  and 
glared  at  his  daughter-in-law, — "  and  where  there  are 
no  Ada  Button's."  He  let  his  head  fall  again.  "  I'm 
going  to  that  blessed  land  from  out  of  which  I  shall 
look  as  from  a  window  and  see  my  enemies  burning, 
burning — for  ever  and  ever,  Amen  !     I  have  done." 

He  clenched  his  teeth.     His  solid  jaw  set  like  a 
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steel  rat-trap.  His  heavy  brows  contracted  to  a 
frown,  and  his  face  became  scarlet.  His  eyes  looked 
straight  before  him,  and  a  glaze  came  into  the  irises, 
as  though  the  salt  had  entered  them  also,  and  was 
frosting  and  obscuring  them. 

His  bosom  laboured,  he  breathed  heavily,  noisily. 
Wilkes  spoke  to  him,  but  received  no  answer.  Not  a 
cry,  not  a  moan  escaped  his  set  lips.  How  great  was 
the  anguish  he  endured  might  be  conjectured,  but 
could  not  be  gathered  from  any  token  he  gave. 
Strong,  resolute,  dauntless  the  man  had  been  through 
life,  he  was  strong,  resolute,  dauntless  in  death. 
Gradually  his  breathing  became  more  difficult.  So 
little  token  of  life  did  he  give,  that  Sam  whispered  to 
Jim, — 

"  He's  asleep." 

Then  Ada,  looking  deadly  white,  withdrew  silently, 
and  as  she  opened  the  door  to  escape  witnessing  the 
last  scene,  the  surgeon  entered. 

As  the  waft  of  cold  air  swept  through  the  shed  and 
blew  over  the  face  of  the  sufferer,  he  snorted — 
defiantly  it  seemed,  as  though  about  to  encounter  a 
political  or  religious  antagonist,  and  then  the  white- 
ness that  was  spread  over  his  clothing  extended  also  to 
his  features,  the  rigidity  of  his  garments  communicated 
itself  to  his  muscles.  The  heavy  jaw  fell,  as  though 
he  were  opening  his  mouth  to  command  attention, 
and  then  stiffened.     The  contracted  brows   set  hard 
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in  their  contraction.  Wilkes,  who  had  passed  his  arm 
under  the  back  of  his  brother-in-law,  withdrew  it 
with  a  sigh. 

Jabez  Grice  had  passed  into  the  World  of  Great 
Surprises,  where  the  first  and  greatest  surprise  that 
awaits  man  is  the  vision  of  himself,  not  as  he  sup- 
posed, believed  himself  to  be,  but  as  he  really  is. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A    TEEKIER. 

Ada  had  withdrawn  from  the  salt  store  to  avoid  the 
last  scene,  and  had  returned  to  the  house.  She  did 
not  enter  it  immediately ;  she  halted  moodily  on  the 
doorstep. 

Ada  had  entertained  no  affection  for  her  fatherjjn- 
law.  She  was  shocked  at  the  accident — in  her  cold 
fashion  she  pitied  the  man  for  his  sufferings — but  she 
said  to  herself  she  could  render  no  assistance;  the 
sight  of  her  incensed  the  dying  man,  and,  therefore, 
she  were  better  away.  With  his  last  words,  he  had 
shown  that  resentment  against  her  rankled  in  his 
heart,  unsubdued  by  the  pangs  his  body  endured. 
She  was  no  hypocrite  to  feign  love  and  regret  for  a 
man  who  had  disliked  her,  and  who  had  been  re- 
pugnant to  herself.  But  now  came  the  consideration. 
What  was  she  to  do  ?  Where  was  Andrew  ?  She 
was  exposed  to  every  sort  of  annoyance,  and  her 
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husband,  her  proper  protector,  had  chosen  to  absent 
himself. 

Again  she  asked,  what  was  she  to  do  ? 

She  was  no  longer  mistress  in  her  own  house,  which 
was  in  the  charge  of  the  bailiffs.  Jemina  was  in  a 
condition  verging  on  insubordination ;  would  ask  for 
her  wages  and  depart  unless  these  men  were  with- 
drawn. Then,  what  was  she  to  do  ?  She  would  not 
demean  herself  to  cook  and  bake  for  these  bailiffs; 
and  further,  when  the  dead  man  was  brought  into  the 
house,  she  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  novel  and 
unpleasant  obligations  that  might  be  imposed  upon 
her. 

Ada  entertained  an  unreasoning  dread  of  death. 
She  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  remaining  in  the 
house,  with  the  corpse,  till  the  funeral.  Grice's  room 
was  immediately  over  that  in  which  the  meals  were 
served  ;  it  adjoined  her  own,  separated  from  it  by  a 
thin  plaster  partition, 

Grice  alive  had  been  objectionable,  dead  he  would 
be  intolerable. 

Ada  had  made  no  friends  in  Saltwich.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  neighbourhood  whom  she  could  ask 
to  receive  her. 

By  the  death  of  Jabez  Grice,  and  the  departure  of 
Andrew,  she  was  left  in  the  society  of  Wilkes,  whom 
she  had  offended. 

The    desertion   by   Andrew   had   put   her   in   one 
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of  the  most  desperate  predicaments  in  which  she 
could  have  conceived  herself  placed.  Her  sour  heart 
became  more  acrid  with  resentment  towards  her 
husband. 

Where  was  he  ?  He  had  parted  in  dudgeon,  taking 
offence  at  some  words  she*  had  said.  No  doubt  he  had 
gone  to  Queenie.  He  concerned  himself  about  Queenie 
more  than  about  herself.  He  had  taken  up  Queenie's 
cause  against  his  father ;  he  had  never  interfered  on 
his  wife's  behalf  with  "Hammer."  If  he  had  not 
gone  to  her,  why  was  he  away  so  long  ?  Andrew 
knew  that  she  was  in  difficulties,  and  yet  he  deliber- 
ately absented  himself. 

Not  a  touch  of  self-reproach  mingled  with  her 
meditation.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  she  might 
have  so  embittered  the  life  of  her  husband  as  to  have 
driven  him  to  desperation. 

"  There  they  come  ! "  exclaimed  Ada  as  she  saw  the 
four  men — Wilkes,  Sam,  Jim  and  Robert  Gelley — issue 
from  the  factory  and  approach  the  house,  bearing  the 
dead  Jabez  Grice  between  them.  As  he  was  brought 
nearer  he  seemed  to  be  a  snow  man  whom  they  had 
picked  up,  and  who,  on  being  taken  into  the  house, 
would  dissolve.  "  I  will  not  remain !  I  cannot 
endure  this ! " 

She  darted  within  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  re- 
treated to  her  own  room.     In  such  a  house,  square  as 
a  die,  again  the  fact  became  obvious  that  every  sound 
VOL.  in.  1 
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was  audible.  She  heard  each  step  as  the  bearers 
carried  the  corpse  up  the  steep  stair ;  she  heard  the 
whispers  of  the  bailiffs  and  of  Jemima,  who  had 
issued  from  the  kitchen,  and  stood  watching  the 
scramble  of  the  bearers  with  their  white  load  up  the 
steep  stairs.  She  heard  the  bang  and  creak  of  the 
banister  as,  on  the  narrow  stair,  one  of  the  bearers 
swung  himself  against  it,  or  leaned  heavily  upon  it  in 
the  labour  of  ascent.  She  heard  each  low-breathed 
word  of  advice  and  encouragement  spoken  by  one  to 
the  other. 

Then  ensued  the  trampling  in  the  adjoining  room. 
She  trusted  she  would  not  be  asked  to  go  in,  asked 
for  anything  that  might  be  required.  Go  in  she 
would  not.  Help  she  could  not  directly.  She  would 
commit  her  keys  to  Jemima,  and  let  her  attend  to 
the  requirements  of  Wilkes  and  the  other  three. 

Then  she  locked  her  door. 

Presently  the  men  descended. 

Remain  in  that  house,  divided  by  a  thin  partition 
from  the  corpse,  she  would  not. 

Ada  was  not  superstitious,  but  she  was  unacquainted 
with  death.  She  had  never  looked  in  the  face  of  the 
dead.  She  was  not  unaware  that  she  had  incurred 
the  animosity  of  the  man  between  whom  and  her 
intervened  six  inches  of  lath  and  plaster.  What  if  he 
were  not  dead — if  he  were  in  a  swoon  only?  What 
if,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  he  were  to  wake  up 
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and  wander  about  the  house  ?  What  if,  waking  up, 
he  were  mad  with  pain,  and  in  his  madness  broke 
into  her  room  to  vent  on  her  his  resentment1?  She 
had  locked  her  door.  Ay !  but  he  might  break 
through  the  plaster.  She  had  heard  of  such  cases  as 
men  supposed  to  be  dead  coming  to  life  again.  What 
more  likely  than  that,  under  his  suffering,  "  Hammer  " 
had  fainted  ?  He  had  but  to  drive  his  foot  against 
the  wall,  and  laths  would  fly  and  plaster  fall  down. 
Then  he  would  thrust  his  hands  in  and  rip  and  break 
till  he  could  get  his  scarlet  face  through,  with  the 
frosty,  crystallised  hair  bristling  round  it,  and  then 
work  in  shoulders  and  body,  and  so  reach  her,  and  in 
his  rage  and  agony  rip  her  as  he  had  ripped  the 
wall. 

"  I  will  not  stand  this !  I  will  not  stay  here  !  I 
will  find  Andrew  !  " 

In  nervous  terror,  but  without  her  face  being  more 
blanched  than  usual,  or  any  quiver  in  the  muscles  of 
her  limbs,  Ada  put  together  a  few  articles  in  a  bag 
and  descended  the  stair,  went  into  the  yard  and 
ordered  the  boy  to  harness  the  cob  into  the  carriage. 

Then  a  bailiff  emerged  from  the  kitchen. 

"  It  ain't  allowed,  ma'am.  Nothing  may  be  took 
away !  "  He  protested  with  a  clumsy  apology, — "  it 
ain't  me,  ma'am ;  it's  my  dooty.  It's  the  sperit 
merchants  has'  had  me  and  t'other  chap  put  in." 

Ada  was   constrained  to  start  on  foot   for   Salt- 
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wich.  She  had  formed  her  resolution  what  to  do. 
Beulah  was  the  proper  person  to  attend  to  her  dead 
brother.  Beulah  was  old — had  experience.  Beulah 
was  the  only  woman  to  whom  she  could  turn.  She 
would  despatch  Miss  Grice  to  Button's,  and  remain 
herself  over  the  night  at  Alma  Terrace,  and  next 
day  go  in  quest  of  Andrew.  It  was  all  Andrew's 
fault.  He  should  not  have  allowed  his  father  to 
take  up  his  quarters  along  with  him.  If  Jabez 
had  remained  in  Saltwich,  this  would  not  have 
happened. 

The  night  was  dark,  but  on  nearing  Saltwich  she 
came  within  the  circuit  illumined  by  gas  lamps. 
First  she  reached  some  hideous  cottages,  built  of 
burnt  slack — hard,  black  cinders — with  red  brick 
facings.  Then  came  the  town  itself,  of  smoked  and 
soiled  red  brick. 

Ada  stood  at  a  fork,  where  one  street,  that  to 
the  right,  led  to  the  lower  town,  and  passed  the 
shop  of  Mr  Poles,  whereas  that  to  the  left  led  to 
the  upper  town,  where  stood  Alma  Terrace.  At 
this  fork  of  the  ways  Ada  halted  for  consideration. 
She  doubted  whether  to  go  to  Mr  Poles  or  to 
Miss  Grice.  She  shrank  from  breaking  the  news 
to  Beulah.  Ada's  nerves  were  in  an  irritable  con- 
dition. She  was  indisposed  to  witness  a  scene, 
and  a  scene  of  cries  and  lamentation,  of  tears  and 
perhaps  hysteria,  such  as  might  be  expected  would 
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occur  when  Beulah  learned  that  her  brother  had 
been  scalded  to  death. 

Was  it  possible  for  her  to  escape  this  ?  Certainly, 
she  might  go  to  Mr  Poles  and  commission  him  to 
inform  Miss  Grice  of  her  loss.  But  there  was  a 
consideration  that  militated  against  this.  Poles  was  a 
chatterbox  ;  he  was  sentimental,  sympathetic.  There 
would  be  a  mingling  of  tears,  attempts  at  consola- 
tion, and  much  time  wasted,  whilst  Ada  remained 
at  the  shop  and  wearied  herself  with  looking  at 
the  patterns  of  wall-papers  there.  Also,  Mr  Poles 
might  forget  to  inform  Beulah  that  she — Ada — 
intended  to  remain  the  night  at  Alma  Terrace. 

As  Ada  stood  irresolute,  she  observed  a  little 
terrier,  that  had  lost  its  master,  also  standing  at 
the  fork,  and  as  irresolute  as  herself.  A  gaslight 
was  burning  there,  and  she  could  see  the  animal 
distinctly.  It  was  whining.  It  ran  a  little  way 
down  the  right-hand  street,  then  retraced  its  steps 
with  a  piteous  note,  and  snuffed  the  air,  then  the 
ground  on  the  left-hand  turning. 

Ada  stepped  forward.  The  dog  saw  her,  looked 
back  ^and  snarled.  She  had  not  touched  it  or 
attempted  to  touch  it.  It  barked  at  her,  showed 
its  teeth,  then  revolved  and  again  questioned  in 
which  direction  it  should  seek  its  master. 

The  comical  little  dog  cocked  up  his  ears,  his 
tail  wagged,   not  with  pleasure,   but   with   nervous 
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query,  and  with  sharp  jerks  he  turned  his  head 
from  one  direction  to  the  other,  then  started,  shook 
himself,  whimpered,  dropped  his  little  black  nose, 
set  it  up  again  and  danced  on  his  small  paws. 

All  at  once  Ada  heard  a  whistle.  The  terrier 
also  heard  it,  and  with  a  short,  joyous  bark  scam- 
pered down  the  right-hand  street.  He  had  heard, 
seen,  his  master  issue  from  Mr  Poles'  shop.  The 
master  waited  for  the  dog,  and  then  went  into  the 
paperhanger's  shop  again,  taking  the  terrier  with 
him. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Ada.  "  That  settles  matters. 
If  there's  a  man  with  Poles,  I'll  go  the  other  way. 
After  all,  it  does  not  matter  much." 

How  often  in  life's  journey  do  we  come  to  points 
where  ways  diverge,  and  we  stand  in  indecision  as 
to  which  course  to  pursue.  There  is  nothing  to 
determine  our  election.  One  road  presents  as  much 
or  as  little  attraction  as  the  other.  Yet  an  election 
must  be  made,  and  eventually  we  discover  that 
the  whole  tenor  of  our  after  life  depended  on  the 
selection — a  selection  made  with  eyes  blinded  to  the 
consequences. 

There  was,  however,  a  reason  why  Ada  should  have 
chosen  the  left-hand  course  which  led  to  Alma  Ter- 
race, for,  had  she  possessed  good  feeling,  she  would 
have  known  that  it  was  her  place  to  gently  break  the 
shock   to   Beulah.     Had  she  turned  to  the  left,  in- 
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spired  by  this  feeling,  it  would  not  have  altered  the 
course  of  events,  but  it  would  have  modified  our 
view  of  her  character,  and  have  awoke  some  pity 
for  her. 

Had  she  not  gone  to  the  left,  but  followed  the 
right-hand  road,  she  would  have  entered  the  paper- 
hanger's  shop  and  have  learned  from  him  that 
Andrew  had  gone  to  Scarborough,  and  that  it  would, 
therefore,  have  been  in  vain  for  her  to  seek  him  in 
Delamere  Forest. 

The  terrier,  having  lost  his  master,  was  the 
occasion  of  her  selecting  the  left-hand  road.  Had 
he  not  stood  whining  and  snapping  there,  she 
would  not  have  known  that  Poles  was  engaged 
with  a  stranger,  and  would  have  sought  his  inter- 
vention. 

Poles  had  not  taken  the  message,  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  but  he  had  told  Mrs  Nottershaw,  who 
passed,  and  he  trusted  that,  in  a  roundabout  way,  the 
tidings  would  reach  Jabez  and  Mrs  Andrew  Grice. 
Having  done  this,  he  felt  himself  absolved  from 
further  obligation. 

Ada  was  thus  left  in  complete  ignorance  as  to  the 
reasons  which  had  determined  Andrew's  absence,  and 
was  ignorant  as  well  whither  he  had  gone. 

Before  entering  No.  4  Alma  Terrace,  she  had 
resolved  not  to  tell  Beulah  the  worst,  but  to  say  that 
Jabez  had  been  badly  scalded,  and  that  the  presence 
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of  his  sister  was  urgently  needed.     This  would  pre- 
cipitate Beulah's  departure. 

She,  accordingly,  adopted  this  line  with  Miss  Grice, 
professed  that  she  knew  no  particulars,  and  had  come 
off  at  once  to  urge  her  to  proceed  to  her  brother  with- 
out a  moment's  delay. 

"I  will  remain  here,"  said  Ada.  "You  will  have 
to  spend  the  night  at  Button's,  and  I  will  occupy 
your  room  until  your  return." 

Then  Miss  Grice  departed. 

Ada  made  herself  comfortable,  and  slept  soundly. 

Next  morning  she  locked  the  house,  put  the  key 
in  her  pocket  and  started  for  Delamere  Forest.  The 
Watling  Street  that  passed  the  entrance  to  Button's 
led  into  the  forest,  but  Delamere  extended  in 
another  direction  as  well — it  enfolded  Saltwich  on 
the  north  and  west,  and  she  knew  that  Rab's  dwell- 
ing lay  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
Watling  Street,  and  was  to  be  reached  by  quite  a 
different  way. 

She  supposed  that  Queenie  was  either  with  Rab, 
or  with  his  sister.  She  recalled  the  invitation  he 
had  given  to  the  girl  on  the  night  on  which  she, 
Ada,  had  locked  the  girl  out. 

"  Where  Queenie  is,"  said  Ada,  "  there  Andrew 
will  be." 

What  she  would  say  to  her  husband  did  not 
trouble   Ada :   she  would   find   suitable  words  when 
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they  met.  She  had  cowed  and  crushed  her  father 
and  her  father-in-law,  and  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  quelling  Andrew.  Jabez  Grice  was  a  man  of 
iron,  yet  he  had  been  subdued  by  her.  Andrew 
was  malleable  and  pliable ;  she  would  do  with  him 
what  she  chose.    He  had  not  power  to  resist  her. 

She  did  not  know  where  Rab's  cottage  was,  and 
she  went  towards  Mrs  Rainbow's  house  to  inquire, 
but  found  the  same  terrier  at  the  door,  and  the 
little  dog  barked  and  snarled  at  her  again. 

"  No ! "  said  Ada,  "  I  will  not  inquire  of  his  mother. 
Anyone  else  will  be  able  to  tell  me  where  he  is." 

Again  her  ill  fate  pursued  her.  Dick  Gerard  had 
come  in  to  see  his  mother-in-law  and  bring  her  a 
message  from  Martha.  It  was  he  who  had  been  in 
the  shop  of  Mr  Poles  the  previous  evening. 

Had  Ada  gone  into  Mrs  Rainbow's,  she  would  have 
heard  what  she  wanted  to  know  concerning  Andrew. 

For  the  second  time  the  little  dog  served  to  alter 
her  determination.  The  master  of  the  dog  was  in 
Mrs  Rainbow's  shop.  She  considered  that,  when 
alone  with  Mrs  Rainbow,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  ask  for  the  habitation  of  the  ex-poacher 
without  giving  a  reason  for  wanting  to  know  where 
it  was ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  do  so 
before  a  stranger. 

Thus,  a  second  time,  Fate,  with  a  drawn  sword, 
stood  in  her  way  and  kept  her  from  taking  that 
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course  in  which  lay  her  sole  chance  of  safety.  By 
her  own  determination,  formed  on  the  slenderest 
reason,  and  without  in  the  least  perceiving  the  im- 
portance of  her  decision,  Ada  elected  to  do  that 
which  led  to — 

But  we  must  not  anticipate. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

ONE    MAGPIE. 

Every  person  in  Heathendom  knew  Rab  Rainbow. 
Ada  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  direction  she 
required.  It  was  one  thing  to  ask  in  a  casual  manner 
where  was  his  cottage,  and  to  make  that  inquiry  in 
the  street ;  another  to  enter  his  mother's  house  and 
formally  inquire  there. 

The  inmates  of  Heathendom  were  a  frank,  garrulous 
people,  fond  of  airing  their  opinions ;  the  mention  of 
Rab's  name  set  tongues  wagging. 

Some  good  women  rejoiced  that  Rab  was  a  con- 
verted character,  and  that  without  the  intervention  of 
preachers  and  amid  the  excitement  of  a  revival.  A 
man  said  that  he  was  gone  stupid.  A  poacher  could 
always  make  on  an  average  his  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence a  day,  whereas  an  under-keeper  got  but  half- 
a-crown,  which  proved  that  Rab  was  stupid  to  the  tune 
of  five  shillings  per  diem. 
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Ada  took  the  road  that  had  been  indicated  to 
her. 

The  way  led  between  fields  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest.  Before  her  lay  the  gold-green  sea  of  Dela- 
niere,  the  deciduous  foliage  yellowed  by  frost.  She 
had  no  eye  for  Nature,  no  feeling  for  the  beautiful, 
and  she  regarded  nothing  that  lay  before  or  around 
her,  till  a  magpie  rose,  flew  a  little  way  ahead,  and 
lighted. 

"  One  for  sorrow !  Jabez  Grice  is  dead.  Bad  for 
Beulah!" 

Then  she  returned  in  thought  to  the  misdeeds  of 
Andrew. 

Imagination  plays  tricks  with  men  ;  it  runs  riot  in 
the  brains  of  women.  She  saw  Andrew  with  Queenie, 
looking  at  her  with  enamoured  eyes,  telling  her  how 
unhappy  his  wife  made  him ;  how  she  affronted  his 
father,  engaging  Queenie's  sympathy  for  himself, 
intensifying  her  dislike  for  Ada,  speaking  of  his 
wife  with  sneer  and  ridicule,  finally  declaring  his 
purpose  to  leave  her  ;  he  had  married  her  for  land  and 
money  ;  now  that  land  and  money  were  no  longer  hers, 
he  would  sever  the  connection. 

"  There  is  that  magpie  still ! " 

Ada  walked  fast.  When  the  mind  is  in  combus- 
tion the  limbs  move  swiftly.  At  last  she  reached 
Rab's  cottage.  The  walk  had  occupied  a  long  time, 
but    it    had    been    one    to    brace    the    nerves    and 
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exhilarate  the  spirits,  had  not  her  brain  been  in 
a  ferment  and  her  heart  overcharged  with  ill 
humours. 

After  a  careless  knock  delivered  at  the  door, 
without  waiting  for  a  summons  to  enter,  Ada  stepped 
inside.  Rab  was  within,  at  his  fire,  cooking  a  rasher 
of  bacon.  He  looked  up  in  surprise,  but  did  not  de- 
sist from  his  occupation. 

"  This  is  Rab  Rainbow's  cottage  ?  "  asked  Ada. 

He  nodded. 

"  And  you  are  Rab  Rainbow  ?  " 

"This  is  my  house,  and  I  am  he.  What  do  you 
want?" 

"  I  am  Mrs  Andrew  Grice  of  Button's.  You  have 
doubtless  heard  of  me  ?  " 

He  nodded,  and  continued  to  fry  his  rasher,  looking 
into  the  fire. 

Ada  waited  for  a  word.  He  gave  her  none.  Then 
she  raised  her  tone  to  one  of  sharpness. 

"  This  is  not  Cheshire  courtesy  nor  Cheshire  hospi- 
tality. I  have  walked  all  the  way  from  Saltwich  to 
see  you." 

"  No— not  me." 

"I  have  come  to  ask  you  a  question — to  obtain 
information  which  you  can  give  me."  She  seated 
herself.  "You  have  not  offered  me  a  chair.  I  will 
take  one.  I  am  very  tired.  Moreover,  I  am  hungry 
with  my  walk.     Give  me  some  food,  and  I  will  pay 
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you.  It  may  be  some  time  before  I  get  back  to 
Saltwich." 

Rab  rose  somewhat  surlily  and  put  the  rasher  on 
a  plate.  Bread,  steel  fork  and  knife  were  already 
on  the  table.  So  were  a  glass  and  a  jug  of 
water. 

"  There ! "  said  he,  "  eat." 

Then  he  returned  to  his  place  by  the  hearth,  took 
his  knee  in  his  hands  and  looked  broodingly  into  the 
red  embers. 

"  Will  not  you  eat  also  ? "  asked  Ada. 

"  Not  with  you." 

He  remained  in  the  same  position,  without  speak- 
ing. He  paid  no  attention  to  the  guest  who  had 
forced  herself  on  him,  till  he  heard  her  rap  the 
pitcher  with  a  coin  to  attract  his  notice. 

"  I  have  eaten.  Here  is  a  shilling,"  she  said ; 
"  now,  perhaps  you  will  be  more  gracious  and  speak 
with  me." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  lowering  brow,  and 
when  he  rose,  roughly  thrust  back  her  hand,  then 
changed  his  mind  and  said, — 

"Yes;  I  will  give  you  nothing;  let  me  have  the 
shilling.  There  is  no  hospitality  where  coin  passes 
from  hand  to  hand." 

"  Do  you  object  to  offer  me  hospitality  ?  " 

"Yes!"  Then— "What  do  you  want?  You  did 
not  come  here  for  me." 
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"I  have  come  to  know  where  Queenie  Sant,  the 
circus  girl,  is.     I  believe  you  can  tell  me." 

"  She  is  with  the  Gerards." 

"  Who  are  they  ? " 

"Martha  Gerard  is  my  sister.  Dick  Gerard  is 
a  head  ranger.     She  is  well  where  she  is." 

"  Do  you  often  see  her  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  others — has  she  other  visitors  ?  " 

"  She  has  not  many  friends,  but  some  enemies." 

"  Enemies !  A  person  must  have  some  signifi- 
cance to  have  enemies.  I  would  not  have  supposed 
a  poor  tight-rope  and  horseback  jumper  could  have 
been  of  sufficient  importance  for  anyone  to  think 
of  her  with  love  or  with  hate." 

"You  are  wrong.  She  has  those  who  love 
her—" 

"  Those ! "  repeated  Ada  with  emphasis.  "  Oh  yes ! 
she  has  plenty  of  lovers.    An  easy,  loose  minx !  " 

"  Take  care  what  you  say ! "  shouted  Rab ;  he 
snatched  up  his  stool.  "  I  swear  I'll  kill  you  if  you 
say  a  word  against  her." 

"  So — you  are  one  of  her  lovers !  " 

Rab,  looking  from  under  his  bushy  brows,  an- 
swered,— 

"  And  you — one  of  her  haters." 

Ada  tossed  her  head  contemptuously. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "  you  are  the  one  an'  only 
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person  in  this  world  as  does,  as  can  hate  her — and 
you  because  you  have  a  deadly,  evil  heart." 

Ada  was  incensed,  darkness  formed  in  her  cheeks — 
no  red  came  there,  shadows  only.  She  said  with  a 
sneer, — 

"  You  do  not  care  that  she  has  many  lovers." 
"  I  do  not  deny  it,"  he  answered — "  that  she  may 
have  many  ;  she  is  welcome  to  have  many  to  love  and 
admire  her.  The  sun  has  every  flower,  every  bird, 
every  insect  to  look  up  to  it  and  love  it.  But  she 
— the  Queen  of  Love — has  no  thought  of  any  save 
one." 
"  Of  you  ? " 

He  drew  his  stool  to  the  fire,  poked  the  embers 
about  with  his  foot  and  did  not  answer. 
"  Of  you  ?  "  repeated  Ada  eagerly. 
"  No !  "  he  answered  ;  "  no,  not  of  me." 
"And  you  endure  this!"  exclaimed   Ada,   folding 
her  arms  and  standing  before  him,  every  muscle  in 
her  frozen  face  set  hard  as  steel.    "  You — with  your 
gun — you   allow   this !      You  men,   you  are  weaker 
than  we  women  are  ;  you — a  ranger — you,  a  fellow 
that  was  a  poacher — you  admit  a  rival !     You  suffer 
him  to  step  between  you  and  your  game !     I  snap 
my  fingers  at  you — milk-sop  ! " 

"  What !  would  you  have  me  shoot  him  ?     Do  you 
know  whom  she  hangs  to  with  heart  and  soul  ?  " 
He  looked  her  steadily  in  the  eyes,  and  she  met  his 
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gaze  firmly  at  first,  then  a  quiver  came  in  her  lids,  and 
she  lowered  her  eyes. 

"  No  !  "  said  Ada  in  a  low  tone.  "  No,  I  do  not  say 
kill  him  ;  but  why  do  you  suffer  another  to  stand  in 
your  way  ?  Why  do  you  not  go  in  and  capture  the 
object  of  your  affection?  When  she  is  yours,  then 
that  other  one  you  speak  of  will  not  dare  to  come 
near  your  house  ;  if  he  should  venture  to  prowl 
around,  then  I  give  you  leave  to  shoot  him,  as  you 
would  a  fox  that  sought  to  rob  your  fowl-house. 
Make  her  your  own.  She  is  worth  it.  She  has 
money." 

"  I  care  not  for  her  money." 

"  You  care  for  herself — for  her  doll's  face  and  wig 
of  yellow  hair  ?  " 

"  You  are  right  there.     I  love  her  for  herself." 

"  She  is  not  insensible  to  you.     I  know  it." 

"  How  can  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  She  was  in  my  house.     She  told  me  as  much." 

"  That  is  a  lie ;  she  never  said  it,  least  of  all  to 
you." 

"  You  are  very  insolent." 

"  I  owe  you  no  civility  ;  you  drove  her  out  of  your 
house." 

"  She  left — she  had  too  many  lovers." 

"  Take  care  !  You  lie  ! "  Rab  clenched  his  hands 
and  approached  her  threateningly.  "  You  slanderous, 
cruel  devil ! " 

VOL.  III.  K 
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Then  the  rage,  the  hate  in  Ada's  heart  flared  up  in 
one  blinding  flash  before  her  eyes ;  it  dissolved  all  her 
coldness,  it  overcame  all  the  caution,  and  it  revealed 
the  full  malignity  of  her  heart. 

"  You — you  are  a  man.  Ruin  her,  cast  her  off — rid 
me  of  her  as  you  see  fit — only  keep  her  out  of  the  way 
of  my  husband,  Andrew." 

Rab  drew  a  long  breath  that  hissed  between  his 
clenched  teeth. 

"  So !  that  is  what  you  desire !  You  have  come 
here  to  say  that  to  me — to  me.  You,  who  hate  the 
Queen  of  Love,  you  say  that  to  me  who  reverence, 
who  love  her  above  the  light  o'  day.  You  shall  come 
with  me  and  see  her  again — once  again — her  whom 
you  bid  me — " 

He  seized  her  wrist  and  drew  her  from  his  door. 

"  You  need  not  drag  me  along  as  a  prisoner.  I  go 
voluntarily.     I  desire  to  see  her." 

"  She  is  at  my  sister's  house." 

"  And  is  Andrew  there  also  ?  " 

"  Come  and  see." 

As  they  issued  from  the  house,  a  magpie — perhaps 
the  same  Ada  had  seen  before,  probably  another — 
rose  and  flew  before  them. 

"  Again — one  magpie  I  "  she  said. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

ROARING    MEG    AGAIN. 

Dick  Gerard  sat  in  the  window  bay  of  his  house 
with  his  crippled  darling  on  his  lap.  Before  her 
was  a  table  on  which  she  had  arranged  acorn  cups, 
and  an  acorn  converted  into  a  miniature  teapot 
by  the  insertion  of  a  tiny  bit  of  stalk  as  spout, 
and  another  bent  in  a  bow  to  serve  as  handle.  On 
a  dry  oak  leaf  were  some  grains  of  sugar,  on  another 
crumbs  of  bread.  Opposite  the  infirm  child  crouched 
Queenie  on  her  knees;  she  was  invited  to  tea  with 
Jessie,  to  eat  some  cake  and  sip  tea  out  of  the 
acorn  cups.  Queenie  was  a  child  as  truly  as  Jessie. 
The  latter  was  the  youngest  by  some  years,  but 
she  had  been  aged  by  pain.  Queenie  had  but  just 
begun  to  enter  into  the  school  of  privation  and 
responsibility.  She  was  young  for  her  years.  She 
laughed  and  enjoyed  trifling  with  these  woodland 
toys  as  much  as  did  Jessie. 
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"  Do  you  like  your  tea  sweet  %  "  asked  the  crippled 
girl. 

"  Thank  you — sugar,  please." 

"  I  like  sugar  too,"  said  Jessie,  "  but  must  not 
take  it  because  of  my  rheumatism." 

Then  both  girls  looked  up.  Rab  had  entered 
along  with  Ada  Grice. 

"  Oh !  my  husband  is  not  here  ! " 

Ada  looked  about  her.  Her  eyes  penetrated  to 
every  corner  of  the  room,  as  though  expecting  to 
find  Andrew  secreted  somewhere. 

The  ranger  Gerard  stood  up  from  the  stool  on 
which  he  had  been  seated,  and  gently  placed  the 
child  in  her  chair. 

"  Are  you  Mrs  Grice  ? "  he  asked. 

Ada  nodded. 

"  My  husband,  Mr  Andrew  Grice,  has  not  returned 
to  his  home  since  yesterday  morning;  in  fact,  he 
has  disappeared,  and  we  are  becoming  alarmed. 
There  are  matters  of  extreme  urgency  demanding 
his  presence.  Whilst  others  are  inquiring  elsewhere, 
I  came  to  seek  him  in  this  quarter.  I  thought  it 
possible,  just  possible,  he  might — " 

"  Excuse  me,  have  you  not  heard  ? " 

"  Heard  what  ?  " 

"  That  he  is  at  Scarborough." 

"  My  husband  at  Scarborough  !  " 

"  Before   leaving   Saltwich  he   asked   Mr  Poles  to 
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let  you  know  that  he  was  called  precipitately 
away." 

"But  what  in  the  world  has  taken  him  to  Scar- 
borough ? " 

Richard  Gerard  looked  a  little  confused. 

"  Well,  miss — I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  I  mean — 
he  heard  that  your  father  was  there — Mr  Button." 

"  My  father  not  in  America  ! " 

Ada  laughed.  There  was  no  merriment  in  the 
laugh ;  in  its  intonation  it  resembled  a  sneer. 

"He  is  at  Scarborough.  Mr  Nottershaw  resolved 
on  going  there  after  him,  and  your  husband  at 
once  determined  on  accompanying  him.  He  laid 
it  on  Mr  Poles  to  see  you  and  explain  the  cause 
of  his  hasty  departure." 

"  Poles  has  said  nothing — I  had  no  idea.  But  for 
how  long  will  he  be  away  ? " 

"  That  is  more  than  he  could  tell.  My  mother-in- 
law  got  a  letter  from  an  old  lodger,  now  at  Scar- 
borough, and  in  it  he  said  he  had  seen  Mr  Button. 
Thereupon  Mr  Nottershaw  started,  and  Mr  Andrew 
Grice,  for  some  reason  or  other,  did  not  like  not  to  be 
with  him ;  he  thought  perhaps  that  Mr  Nottershaw 
would  be  too  sharp  with  the  old  gentleman,  and  seeing 
Mr  Button  was  your  father — " 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  interrupted  Ada. 
"  This  is  very  astonishing  to  me  ;  I  had  no  conception 
of  it.     Mr  Poles  has  been  remiss  in  his  duty.     He  has 
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occasioned  me  the  greatest  possible  annoyance  and 
alarm.  I  thank  you.  I  will  intrude  no  longer.  I 
must  hasten  home  to  Button's  immediately." 

Without  a  word  to  Queenie,  Ada  was  leaving  the 
room,  but  the  girl  sprang  from  her  seat,  ran  after  her, 
caught  her  hand  in  the  porch  and  detained  her. 

"  May  I  say  a  word  ? " 

Ada  hesitated,  then,  with  an  attempt  to  disengage 
her  hand,  said  coldly, — 

"  I  do  not  think  we  have  anything  pleasant  to  say 
to  each  other.     I  am  in  haste.     I  want  to  get  home." 

"I  will  not  keep  you  above  a  minute,"  said 
Queenie.  "  It  is  but  this.  I  know  that  you  have  been, 
and  that  you  are,  in  trouble.  I  have  been  told  that 
there  has  been  great  loss  of  money.  I  am  unhappy 
concerning  it.  There  is  my  three  thousand  pounds — 
you  are  welcome  to  a  part — if  need  be,  to  all  of 
it.  I  place  it  at  your  service.  I  really  do  not  need 
it. 

Ada  looked  coldly  at  her. 

"  You  are  under  a  mistake,  or  else — you  desire  to 
make  a  cheap  show  of  having  a  good  heart.  We  are 
not  in  trouble.  We  have  had  no  loss.  We  may  for  a 
moment  have  supposed  that  we  had,  but  it  is  over. 
My  father  has  plenty  of  money;  he  has  gone  for 
change  of  air  for  a  few  days  to  the  seaside.  That  is 
all.  We  cannot  think  of  standing  indebted  to — to — 
you.     Certainly  not  to  you." 
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Releasing  her  hand,  Ada  signed  to  Rab  Rainbow, 
and  said, — 

"  Be  pleased  to  show  me  the  shortest  way  back  to 
Button's,  and  you  shall  have  a  shilling.  Hah  !  there 
is  that  magpie  again." 

As  she  waited  in  the  porch,  Rab  stepped  before  her 
and  said, — 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  ask  of  the  Queen  of 
Love?" 

"  I  ? — most  assuredly  not." 

"  Not — forgiveness  ?  " 

"  Forgiveness ! " 

"  Forgiveness  for  a  deadly  insult  offered  her  when 
she  was  in  tears  at  her  father's  funeral.  Forgiveness 
for  turning  her  out,  friendless  and  homeless,  at  night 
into  the  world.  Forgiveness  for  a  cowardly  and  cruel 
blow." 

"  Oh  !  she  has  been  whining  and  telling  tales  !  " 

"  She  has  not  been  whining  or  telling  tales.  What 
I  know  has  been  wrung  from  her  'gainst  her  will." 

"  I  am  in  haste,  let  me  pass,"  said  Ada  coldly. 

"  Oh,  Rab  !  "  exclaimed  Queenie,  "  do  not  go  back 
to  all  that.     It  is  every  bit  forgiven  and  forgotten." 

"  Forgiven  by  you ;  not  forgotten  or  forgiven  by 
me,"  said  Rainbow.  "  Once  again,  and  for  the  last 
time,  Mrs  Grice,  will  you  ask  forgiveness  for  these 
wrongs  done  to  a  helpless  orphan  ?  I  give  you  a  last 
chance.     Go  down  on  your  knees  to  her." 
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Instead  of  answering,  Ada  thrust  past,  stepped  into 
the  garden  and  walked  through  it. 

Rab  went  after  her.  He  said  no  more,  and  paced 
silently  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  a  step  or  two 
ahead  of  her. 

After  they  had  gone  some  way,  this  silence  became 
irksome  to  Ada,  and  she  said  haughtily, — 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  home  ?     I  don't  want  you." 

"  I  am  about  to  show  you  the  short  cut.  I  expect 
the  promised  shilling." 

"  I  forgot.  True.  I  am  tired.  The  distance  round 
by  Saltwich  is  much  longer.  Go  on.  You  shall  earn 
the  shilling." 

Ada  Grice  had  not  the  least  suspicion  that  she  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  devastation  that  had  been 
wrought  in  the  prospects  and  present  happiness  of 
the  family  at  Button's.  Yet  it  was  her  own  indiffer- 
ence to  the  feelings  of  her  father  which  had  led  him 
to  seek  comfort  elsewhere,  and  had  made  him  careless 
for  her  welfare.  She,  and  she  alone,  was  the  cause 
of  the  unhappiness  of  Andrew,  and  of  her  own 
troubled  heart.  It  was  true  enough  that  he  had  not 
loved  her,  and  that  he  had  loved  another  when  he 
married  her,  but  he  had  manfully  striven  to  over- 
come the  passion  it  was  no  longer  lawful  for  him  to 
harbour,  and  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  win 
his  wife's  affection  and  to  become  himself  attached 
to  her.     So  far  from  reproaching  herself  for  miscon- 
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duct,  she  threw  all  blame  on  her  father,  on  Andrew, 
on  Jabez  Grice,  on  Queenie,  and  now  on  Rab  for  not 
having  freed  her  from  annoyance  through  Queenie. 
The  more  bitter  her  heart  was,  the  wider  sweep  did 
that  bitterness  take  in  its  overflow. 

She,  walking  on  one  side  of  the  road,  silent,  and 
Rab  on  the  other,  also  silent,  had  reached  a  gate. 
Here  the  young  man  halted. 

"  This  is  the  turning,"  he  said ;  "here  leads  the  way 
down  Bramble  Brook." 

At  that  moment  a  boy  ran  up. 

"Mr  Rainbow,"  said  he,  "here  is  your  knife 
— the  knife  you  gave  me  for  cutting  the  willow 
slips.  You  went  away  without  my  seeing  you  to 
return  it." 

Rab  took  the  knife,  opened  it,  closed  it  again,  and 
returned  it  to  the  lad. 

"You  may  take  it,"  he  said;  "I  give  it — I  shall 
not  want  it  again." 

The  boy  overwhelmed  him  with  thanks;  Rab 
waved  them  away. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "you  may  do  one  thing  for  me 
in  return." 

He  took  his  pocket-book  from  his  breast,  opened 
it  and  drew  forth  the  white  sheet  of  paper  that 
enclosed  the  withered  rose-leaves.  With  a  pencil  he 
wrote  something  on  the  paper,  then  thrust  it  back 
into  the  pocket  of  the  book  and  handed  it  to  the  lad. 
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"Take  that,  Fred,"  said  he;  "take  it  at  once 
to  the  Queen  of  Love  at  Gerard's  house.  Give 
it  to  her  —  give  it  into  her  hands  and  hers 
alone." 

Then  he  threw  open  the  gate,  and,  looking  gloomily 
at  Ada,  said, — 

"  This  is  your  way." 

"Please,  Mr  Rainhow,  Meg  is  roaring,"  said  the 
boy. 

"  Right !  I  hear  her  voice.  I  know  what  she  says. 
Take  the  pocket-book  and  be  off." 

The  lad,  skipping  with  delight  at  having  ac- 
quired a  strong  and  serviceable  knife,  bounded 
away  along  the  road  recently  traversed  by  Rab 
and  Ada. 

"This  path  leads  through  the  fields,"  said  the 
latter. 

"  There  is  right  of  way,"  answered  he. 

"  I  must  rest  here  a  moment,"  said  Ada ;  "  I 
am  dead  beat.  I  have  been  on  my  feet  all 
day." 

"  You  will  have  rest  enough  soon." 

"Yes;  if  this  track  cuts  off  two  miles,  I  shall  be 
home  shortly." 

Already  the  dusk  was  closing  in.  The  days  wei*e 
very  short  now.  Moreover,  a  dense  mass  of  cloud,  the 
concentration  of  the  haze  that  had  hung  over  the  land 
for  a  couple  of  days,  lay  half  way  up  the  sky,  dark  as 
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night,  a  frown  on  the  face  of  heaven,  a  menace  of 
destiny. 

"  So  you  write  letters  to  Queenie  Sant !  "  said  Ada 
after  a  while,  with  mockery  in  her  tone.  "  How  often 
do  you  correspond  ?  " 

"  I  wrote  but  one  word." 

"  And  that  ?— " 

"  Farewell." 

"  Farewell ! "  exclaimed  Ada,  and  started  from  the 
heap  on  which  she  had  seated  herself.  "  You  are  surely 
not  going  to  leave  her  ? " 

"  I  shall  see  her  no  more." 

"  Coward  !  Fool ! "  she  cried.  "  You  leave  the 
field — you  are  beaten  out  of  it — and  retreat  without 
a  blow  before — Andrew  !  " 

He  did  not  answer,  but  strode  along  through  the 
field. 

"  Have  you  not  another  knife — a  knife  you  can 
give  me ;  that  I  may  go  back  and  run  it  into  her 
heart  ?  Tired  as  I  am,  I  would  do  that  rather  than 
leave  her  to  Andrew,  and  if  you  go  away  she  is  so 
left." 

Her  breath  came  quick.  Rab  was  walking  fast ; 
she  kept  up  with  him,  running  at  his  side.  They  had 
entered  the  lane.  There  were  high  bushes  of  holly 
and  hazel  on  each  side.  In  the  track  between  them 
the  soil  was  wet,  the  feet  plashed  in  water  or  sank 
in  mud. 
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"  Do  you  remember  ?  "  said  Rab  in  a  low  tone,  "  the 
day  when  the  Queen  of  Love's  father  was  buried  ? 
Do  you  recall  how  you  struck  the  coffin  wi'  your 
whip — and  what  she  said  ?  " 

"  It  was  an  accident,"  replied  Ada. 

"But — her  words — have  they  lodged  in  your  re- 
collection ?  " 

Ada  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  It  is  dirty  underfoot,  and  dark  between  the  hedges 
here.     No ;  I  give  no  heed  to  such  things." 

"  I  do.  She  said  to  you, — '  May  you  never  have  a 
coffin,  never  enjoy  Christian  burial.' " 

"  I  had  forgotten  such  silly  words." 

"  I  have  not." 

They  walked  on.     The  lane  descended. 

"  This  is  very  lonely,"  said  Ada.  "  What  is  that 
noise  ?    Are  we  near  the  railway  ?  " 

"  That  noise  ?      Old  Meg  is  roaring." 

"Meg?     What  Meg?" 

"  Listen ! " 

Rab  halted;  so  did  his  companion.  They  could 
hear  the  hissing,  spluttering,  bellowing  of  the  brine- 
jet,  which  had  again  broken  forth,  after  quiescence, 
on  the  hillside  down  the  glen. 

"  I  heard  Mr  Nottershaw  say  he  had  seen  it,  and 
also  a  subsidence  somewhere  in  this  part." 

"  Yes  ;  Meg  was  not  fed  then.  She  is  hungry 
again." 
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"  Fed— with  what  ?  " 

"  A  human  life.  She  is  clamourin'  again.  Water 
don't  slake  her  thirst.  Earth  and  stones  don't  satisfy 
her  hunger." 

"  You  are  leading  me  the  right  way  ?  " 

Ada  was  becoming  alarmed.  The  manner  of  her 
companion  was  strange.  His  words  were  not  re- 
assuring. 

"Yes;  I'm  conducting  you  the  only  way  that  lies 
open  for  you  and  me." 

Then  she  uttered  an  exclamation.  She  had  lost  her 
shoe  in  the  clay.    In  the  darkness  she  could  not  see  it. 

"  That  matters  not,"  said  Rab.  "  Here  goes  my 
hat — they  will  tell  that  we  came  this  way." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  The  boy  saw  us  turn  down  the  track." 

"What  of  that?" 

"  We  shall  never  leave  it." 

Ada  was  becoming  momentarily  more  uneasy ; 
would  have  been  exceedingly  so  had  not  her  atten- 
tion been  distracted  from  Rab  and  engrossed  in  the 
search  for  her  shoe. 

"  Rab ! "  she  said,  "  I  cannot  walk  home  bare- 
footed." 

"I  will  carry  you,"  he  answered,  and,  stooping, 
snatched  her  up  in  his  arms. 

"  Let  me  go — help  me  to  find  my  shoe." 

"  Your  shoe  will  tell  the  way  by  which  we  came." 
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He  strode  forward  a  couple  of  steps,  carrying  her, 
then  he  said, — "  Ada  Grice,  do  you  think  that  we  two 
are  two  too  many  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     Let  me  go !  " 

"  I  will  not  let  you  go.  Listen  to  me  as  I  carry 
you  for'ard." 

"  I  will  not  be  carried  further." 

"  Hearken  to  what  I  say,  Ada  Grice.  There  are 
those  two,  Andrew  and  Queenie.  They  loved  each 
other — they  are  fitted  for  each  other — they  will 
never,  never  be  happy  apart.  But  you  and  I  stand 
in  the  way.  There  is  no  peace,  no  joy  for  them 
whilst  you  are  the  obstacle — and  to  me  no  peace, 
no  joy  anyhow.  She  don't  love  me  ;  she  never  will 
do  so.  And  I — I  could  not  live  to  see  her  happy  wi' 
another." 

Again  he  strode  forwards,  bearing  Ada  in  his 
strong  arms.  She  had  been  paralysed  at  first  by 
fear  ;  her  alarm  augmented  with  his  words. 

"You  are  mad,  Rainbow.  Let  me  down  on  my 
feet !  "  she  screamed. 

"Yes;  I  am  mad  —  mad  with  love,  mad  with 
despair." 

She  struggled  in  his  grasp,  battling  with  hands 
and  feet.  She  shrieked — in  hopes  that  she  might 
call  someone  to  her  assistance. 

"  Silence  !  "  cried  Rab.  "  Or — if  you  cry — cry  to 
God  and  not  to  man." 
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Before  them,  in  the  way,  lay  a  black  blot,  beyond 
it  the  hedge  was  in  motion.  The  pit  that  had  sunk 
when  Rab  had  been  that  way  with  Nottershaw 
was  enlarging  its  dimensions,  and,  as  it  did  so,  the 
brine  roared  forth  at  the  vent  lower  down  the 
valley. 

Now,  and  now  only,  did  Ada  see  whither  she  was 
being  borne  ;  now,  and  now  only,  did  a  notion  of  her 
danger  flash  through  her  mind.  She  was  in  the 
arms  of  a  madman,  resolved  on  self-destruction, 
resolved  on  carrying  her  to  death  along  with  him- 
self. Now,  and  now  only,  did  she  see  the  nature  of 
the  death  that  lay  before  her.  In  a  paroxysm  of 
terror  she  thrust  her  left  hand  into  the  hair  of  Rab ; 
with  her  right  she  gripped  his  throat.  She  tossed 
herself  from  side  to  side,  she  writhed  as  a  serpent 
under  the  foot,  she  shrieked  in  ever  -  sharpening 
shrillness,  and  her  cries  mingled  with  the  snorting 
of  the  brine  geyser.  In  one  of  her  desperate 
struggles  she  almost  threw  Rab  down;  he  reeled 
from  side  to  side,  lost  his  balance,  slipped  to  his 
knee.  She  planted  her  foot  on  the  ground ;  she 
drove  his  neck  back,  she  tore  out  his  hair,  she  bit 
at  his  hand,  and  for  a  moment  disengaged  herself  by 
her  frantic  efforts,  her  terror  lending  strength,  and 
she  ripped  herself  from  his  arms. 

Then  he  threw  himself  forward,  caught  her  by 
the    skirt,    gathered    her    garments    in    his    arms, 
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clutched  her  with  the  grip  of  a  vice  below  her 
knees  and  rolled  over. 

They  were  at  the  edge  of  the  abyss — the  earth 
crumbled — it  sank  under  them. 

Meg  ceased  to  roar.     Meg  was  satisfied. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


BONAVENTURA. 


"  Dear  me  !     The  Bonaventura !     A  screw.     Can  you 
see  her,  my  love  ?  " 

A  gentleman  with  a  pasty  face  and  a  stoop  in  his 
shoulders  was  peering  through  a  telescope  at  a 
distant  vessel  passing  in  the  offing.  The  telescope 
was  on  a  stand  and  belonged  to  a  professional  show- 
man— in  fact,  to  Seth  White. 

The  gentleman  was  in  a  stooping  posture.  He 
had  both  knees  bent,  and  had  clapped  his  open 
hands  on  his  legs  above  the  knees  as  he  peered 
through  the  glass.  The  attitude  was  inelegant ;  but 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  one  that  is  graceful 
could  have  been  assumed  by  a  person  somewhat 
stiff  in  his  joints  and  wearing  stays,  when  engaged 
on  studying  a  distant  object  through  a  telescope. 

"  Bona-ventura,"  continued  the  gentleman.     As  he 
vol.  in.  L 
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bowed  his  heavy  gold  watch-chain  hung  pendulous, 
below  his  breast  and  tinkled  against  his  eyeglass. 
"  Bona  means  good — I  know  so  much  Latin ;  and 
ventura,  I  think,  means  about  -  to  -  come  ;  that  is  to 
say,  good  luck.  Let  us  take  it  as  a  good  omen 
that  I  see  the  Bonaventura,  and  can  read  the 
name  through  the  glass.  Do  you  see  her,  love  ? 
Next  week,  with  good  luck,  we  shall  sail  to  New 
York." 

He  addressed  a  smart  woman  who  stood  near  the 
showman. 

"  Bona-ventura — well  met!  Good  luck  !  we  have 
caught  you,  Tom ! 

A  hand  was  clapped  on  one  shoulder. 

"  Mr  Button,  well  found  !  " 

A  hand  was  clapped  on  the  other. 

The  gentleman  rose  upright  as  quickly  as  the 
stiffness  of  age  and  the  constraint  of  a  tightly- 
laced  pair  of  stays  would  allow  him,  and  looked 
blankly  to  one  side — and  encountered  Mr  Notter- 
shaw,  then  to  the  other  and  saw  his  son-in-law, 
Andrew. 

"  Now,  look  here,  Tom  !  "  said  the  contractor,  "  I 
ain't  going  to  stand  no  humbug.  You  shell  out 
without  obliging  me  to  have  recourse  to  the  law.  I 
have  a  warrant  in  my  pocket.  There  are  others 
beside  myself  on  the  alert  for  you.  I  don't  care  a 
snap  for  your  feelin's,  but  Andrew  is  more  humane. 
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He  comes  to  induce  you  to  disgorge  without  making 
the  scandal  public." 

"  Ah,  ha,  ha  ! "  exclaimed  Mr  Tom  Button,  in  the 
tones  of  a  peacock,  and  extended  both  his  hands. 
"  Glad  to  see  you  both  !  Glad  to  see  you,  Notter- 
shaw  !  Ton  my  soul !  And  you,  Andrew  !  I  was 
feeling  out  of  sorts.  Beulah  Grice  is  a  charming 
woman,  but  cooks  abominably  —  converts  meat  to 
india-rubber — and  she  upset  my  digestion.  So  I  run 
off  to  Scarborough  for  a  change  of  air,  before  winter 
is  quite  upon  us,  and  Christmas  with  its  bills  and 
boxes.  Glad  to  see  you.  Always  a  pleasure  to 
meet  friends,  specially  when  it  is  unexpected.  What 
brings  you  to  Scarborough  ? " 

"  What  brings  us  ?     You,  to  be  sure  !  " 

"  Bless  my  soul !  You  don't  say  so.  I  didn't 
know  I  was  a  man  of  so  much  importance.  What 
is  it  ?  Ah !  there  is  to  be  a  testimonial  and  a 
dinner  to  me  at  Saltwich  ?  or  do  you  want  a  sub- 
scription for  a  new  chapel  ?  But  stay — I  haven't 
introduced  you  to  Mrs  Button  number  two." 

Button's  eyes  looked  shiftily  from  side  to  side.  He 
was  searching  for  a  means  of  escape.  There  was 
none.  Andrew  held  him  on  one  side,  Nottershaw  on 
the  other. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Button  could  be  induced 
to  accept  seriously  the  fact  that  he  was  caught,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  make  terms  with  Nottershaw 
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to  escape  being  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  law. 
He  attempted  all  kinds  of  evasion  of  the  subject,  and 
would  have  given  his  captors  the  slip  had  they  not 
kept  strict  guard  on  him.  In  fact,  there  was  clearly 
no  security  with  Button  till  Nottershaw  had  got 
hold  of  a  certain  small  portmanteau  in  the  hotel,  about 
which  Button  seemed  to  be  least  solicitous,  and  on 
which  alone  his  eyes  did  not  rest  with  an  expression 
of  anxiety.  Nottershaw  was  frank  to  brutality  with 
the  man ;  he  insisted  on  having  his  keys,  and  he 
examined  that  particular  portmanteau  first  of  all. 
He  had  learned,  by  experience,  what  was  well  known 
to  Ada — that  Button's  words  and  acts  were  to  be  read 
b)'  contraries. 

When  nearly  the  whole  of  the  spoils  were  in  Notter- 
shaw's  hands,  then,  and  then  only,  was  old  Button 
amenable  to  arrangement.  With  the  lightest  spirit 
he  bade  his  fair  companion  remain  at  Scarborough 
till  his  return,  and  he  put  into  her  hands  a  little 
money  for  present  necessities. 

"  Business — business,"  said  he.  "  I  can't  give  you 
more.  You  see,  my  dear,  I  can't;  'pon  my  word, 
I  can't.  I've  fallen  among  thieves,  who  have  stripped 
me  and  left  me  half  dead." 

Nottershaw  was  a  man  of  decision. 

When  Button  saw  that  there  was  no  door  open  by 
which  he  could  escape,  he  resigned  himself  cheerfully 
to  his  situation. 
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"I'd  got  tired  of  honeymooning,"  said  he.  "I'm 
most  thankful  to  you ;  I  shall  be  eternally  thankful  to 
you,  John,  for  delivering  me.  That  woman — she 
has  her  fascinations — she  held  me  as  a  cat  holds 
a  mouse.  She  grows  desperate  tedious.  A  man 
can't  dance  attendance  all  day,  even  on  a  new  wife. 
I  am  most  obliged  to  you  for  coming  when 
you  did,  and  freeing  me.  Ton  my  word — bona- 
ventwa — it  was  good  luck  to  me.  I  can't  help 
laughing.  It  is  killing !  It  is  positively  killing ! 
Whilst  I  was  looking  through  the  glass  at  that 
steamer ! " 

Nottershaw,  having  taken  possession  of  Button's 
money,  paid  his  bill  at  the  hotel,  took  tickets  at  the 
station,  and  he  and  Andrew  escorted  the  old  fellow 
back  to  Saltwich. 

"  Upon  my  life  ! "  exclaimed  Button,  as  Saltwich 
was  neared,  "I  smell  the  burgey.  Never  was  a 
bean-field  sweeter ;  the  scent  is  like  that  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  to  me.  How  certain  smells  bring 
back  old  times.  After  all,  there  is  no  place  like 
home.  Come,  sing  the  chorus  to  'Home,  Sweet  Home,' 
with  me  ;  I'll  troll  out  the  song  : — 


'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  tho'  we  may  roam, 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home. 

A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 

Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  not  met  with  elsewhere. 
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Andrew  !  Nottershaw  !  roar  it  out ! 

Home,  home — sweet,  sweet  home  ! 
There's  no  place  like  home  !  " 

Turning  to  Andrew, — 

"  How  did  you  leave  the  lovely  Ada  ?  You  must 
be  pining,  son-in-law,  for  the  smiles  and  kisses  of 
your  amiable  wife." 

There  was  malice  in  this  speech;  there  was  mockery 
in  his  song  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  Andrew's  sensi- 
tive spirit  winced,  and  the  crafty  eyes  of  old  Button 
observed  the  pain  he  had  caused. 

Surprises  of  the  most  thrilling  nature  came  upon 
Andrew  on  his  arrival  at  Saltwich — surprises  not 
only  to  thrill  but  to  stun.  He  arrived  at  Button's  to 
find  his  father  dead — awaiting  burial,  and  to  learn 
that  his  wife  was  also  dead  and  was  buried,  having 
disappeared  down  the  abyss  opened  in  Bramble  Brook 
Valley.  That  she  and  Rab  Rainbow  had  been  lost 
there  admitted  of  no  doubt.  He  had  left  the  Gerards 
along  with  her  to  guide  her  homewards  by  the  short 
cut  which  led  down  Bramble  Brook  Glen ;  they  had 
been  seen  turning  into  the  held  by  the  gate  from  the 
high  road  by  the  boy  to  whom  Rab  had  given  his 
knife,  and  her  shoe  and  Rab's  hat  had  been  found 
near  the  edge  of  the  hole. 

That  Rab  was  aware  of  the  chasm  which  had 
opened  there    and  engulfed  the  path  a  few  months 
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previously  was  well  known.  But  on  that  same  even- 
ing on  which  he  took  this  path,  Meg  had  again 
spouted,  and  the  spouting  of  Meg  was  a  sure  token 
of  another  subsidence ;  indeed,  the  blowing  off  of  this 
blast  was  an  effect  caused  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  over  a  subterraneous  cavern  half 
filled  with  brine.  On  examination  of  the  locality, 
it  was  discovered  that  a  second  conical  depression 
had  been  formed,  a  second  crater  had  opened, 
connected  with  the  first,  so  that  the  two  together 
took  the  shape  of  the  figure  8,  and  that  simul- 
taneously the  upper  abyss  had  enlarged  its  circum- 
ference. 

The  marks  of  feet  in  the  marl  showed  that  Rab  and 
Ada  had  come  down  this  lane  together  to  the  point 
where  the  land  began  to  crack.  Then  ensued  a  con- 
fusion of  footprints.  Ada's  shoe  was  embedded  in  the 
red  clay.  Here  and  there  was  the  print  of  one  shod 
foot  and  the  track  of  one  unshod ;  Rab's  bootprints 
were  seen  to  be  depressed.  It  appeared  as  though 
a  struggle  had  taken  place,  and  yet  even  this  was 
doubtful,  as  the  impressions  may  have  signified  no 
more  than  the  going  over  the  same  ground  in  the  dark 
several  times  in  search  of  the  lost  shoe.  Beyond  the 
chasm  were  no  traces.  In  the  hedge  was  no  token  of 
a  scramble  over  it ;  in  the  meadow  grass  no  dints  of 
feet  having  sought  to  circumvent  the  pits.  That  Rab 
and  Ada  had  both  been  lost  in  the  abyss  could  not 
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be  doubted.  That  their  bodies  would  never  be  re- 
covered was  equally  certain.  There  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  fatality  was  due  to  anything  but 
accident.  Rab  was,  indeed,  a  strange  fellow,  but  of 
late  he  had  put  off  his  old  violence,  abandoned  the 
public-house,  had  not  been  seen  in  liquor  for  months, 
and  had  conducted  himself  rationally  and  honestly. 
No  motive  for  a  crime  could  be  suggested,  and,  when  the 
disappearance  of  Rainbow  and  Ada  Grice  was  inquired 
into,  the  judgment  given  on  it  was  accidental  death — 
a  verdict  with  which  public  opinion  was  in  accord. 

One  person  alone  suspected  that  there  was  more 
behind  than  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  that  person 
was  Queenie.  At  the  inquest,  the  boy,  Fred  Fellows, 
had  not  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  pocket-book  having 
been  given  him  by  Rab  for  the  girl.  He  mentioned 
the  present  of  the  knife.  But  what  was  there  in 
that  ?  Most  boys  receive  such  presents.  Every  man 
who  wishes  to  afford  a  boy  pleasure  thinks  of  giving 
him  a  knife.  Had  the  question  been  asked  of  the 
lad,  Did  Rab  Rainbow  deliver  you  a  commission  ?  then 
the  fact  of  the  pocket-book  having  been  sent  by  him 
would  have  come  out.  Had  that  fact  transpired, 
Queenie  would  have  been  questioned,  and  she  would 
have  been  compelled  to  produce  the  paper  containing 
the  rose-leaves,  on  which  was  scribbled  in  pencil, — 

"  Farewell. 

From  Rab." 
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Queenie  did  not  consider  herself  morally  obliged 
to  produce  this  evidence  when  she  was  not  called 
upon  for  it.  Its  significance  she  herself  did  not 
understand.  It  was  capable  of  the  most  varied 
interpretation.  Rab  might  have  resolved  not  to 
visit  her  again.  He  might  have  meant  abandonment 
of  his  claim  on  her  hand.  He  might  have  deter- 
mined on  leaving  that  part  of  the  country.  He 
might  have  scribbled  those  words  out  of  presenti- 
ment of  coming  evil.  He  might — Queenie's  heart 
stood  still  with  a  sickening  horror — have  deliberately 
destroyed  himself  and  Ada  so  as  to  clear  the  field 
for  herself  and  Andrew. 

She  put  from  her  resolutely  this  latter  solution  of 
the  mystery,  and  snatched  eagerly  at  one  after 
another  of  the  others.  Gentle  herself,  incapable  her- 
self of  strong  passion  for  more  than  one  moment, 
ever  ready  to  forgive,  always  eager  to  spare  others 
pain,  generous  in  her  judgments,  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  believe  in  such  a  solution;  nay,  even  in  such 
a  self-devotion  as  that  implied  by  the  last  explanation. 
Thus  the  deaths  of  Rab  and  Ada  remained  to  her  a 
mystery  into  which  she  feared  to  look. 

The  condition  of  affairs  at  Button's  was  materially 
altered.  By  the  urgency  of  Andrew,  Nottershaw 
was  persuaded  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Mr  Tom 
Button  had  been  captured  and  compulsorily  brought 
back  to  Saltwich.     Mr  Button  himself,  with  cheery 
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effrontery,  went  about  calling  on  his  friends,  inform- 
ing them  how  much  better  he  felt  in  health  for 
the  sea-breezes  of  Scarborough,  expatiating  on  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  east  to  the  west  coast, 
as  though  his  departure  from  Saltwich  had  been 
openly  planned  and  talked  about  beforehand,  and 
as  though  such  persons  as  supposed  him  to  have 
bolted  with  money  were  to  blame  for  their  lack  of 
charity  in  thinking  evil  of  him.  He  was  more  sedul- 
ous in  his  attendance  in  the  morning  at  Scatterley 
Church.  He  volunteered  to  take  a  class  in  a  Sunday 
school.  His  constitution  and  spirits,  he  averred, 
had  been  greatly  benefited  by  his  excursion  to  the 
seaside.  And  a  few  days  later  arrived  the  person 
whom  he  proclaimed  to  be  his  new  wife,  with 
whom  he  trotted  about  in  cheery  mood,  and  to 
whom  he  insisted  on  introducing  his  friends, 
or  rather  acquaintances,  for  of  friends  he  had 
actually  none. 

Nottershaw  and  Andrew  Grice  between  them  man- 
aged the  many  concerns  of  Mr  Tom  Button.  They 
paid  off  his  debts.  They  returned  to  Brundrith 
the  three  thousand  pounds  of  which  he  had  been 
defrauded  by  concealment  of  the  fact  of  the  mort- 
gage. Nottershaw  had  had  enough  of  the  salt 
speculation,  and  he  contented  himself  with  being 
repaid  his  outlay  with  a  handsome  margin  of  profits. 
Brundrith  showed   himself  a  straightforward,  kind- 
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hearted  and  forgiving  man.  He  had  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  seriousness,  was  not  able  to  pose  as  a 
converted  character,  had  never  gushed  with  unctuous 
spiritual  maunderings,  and  had  enjoyed  his  glass 
of  sherry  —  nevertheless,  he  was  straight,  as  a  rule, 
in  all  his  business  transactions,  tender  in  his  judg- 
ments, and  ready  to  forgive  every  wrong  done  him. 
He  was  forward  to  make  such  arrangements  with 
Andrew  as  were  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
He  took  him  into  partnership,  and  constituted  him 
manager  of  the  factory  at  Button's,  partly  in  con- 
sideration of  the  value  of  his  father's  invention ; 
partly,  also,  because  Button's  was  likely  to  be  an 
important  addition  to  his  business  and  could  not  be 
trusted  to  an  underling;  partly,  also,  because  Brun- 
drith  estimated  highly  the  integrity  and  intelligence 
of  Andrew. 

When  Tom  Button's  debts  had  been  paid,  there 
still  remained  a  sum  which  was  fairly  his  own,  and 
this  was  handed  over  to  him.  Button  at  once  dis- 
appeared with  his  wife,  and  it  was  believed  he  had 
gone  to  America,  mainly  because  he  had  talked  much 
of  starting  a  great  mission  for  the  conversion  of 
souls  at  Homburg — that  seat  of  gambling  and  dissi- 
pation. Therefore  it  was  concluded,  by  such  as 
knew  him,  that  he  had  started  in  a  direction  exactly 
opposite  to  Homburg,  and  that  the  conversion  of 
souls   was    about  the   last   thing  to  which   he   pur- 
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posed  applying  himself.  Before  leaving  Saltwich  he 
had  put  down  his  name  as  a  liberal  subscriber  to 
every  description  of  charity,  and  when  he  departed  it 
was  discovered  that  not  one  of  these  subscriptions  had 
been  paid. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

THE  YELLOW  ROSE-LEAVES. 

Five  years  have  passed,  and  they  have  seen  many 
changes.  For  five  years  Queenie  remained  in  the 
house  of  the  Grerards,  as  simple,  happy  and  useful 
as  she  had  been  when  first  taken  in.  She  received 
her  allowance  quarterly,  and  esteemed  herself  rich. 
She  spent  it  wisely,  in  part  in  taking  lessons  in 
music,  in  English  literature,  and  in  the  French 
language.  She  had  a  pony  and  drove  him  into 
Saltwich  almost  daily — to  her  teachers. 

In  the  house  she  was  like  a  bird,  bright,  cheery 
and  full  of  merry  music.  Jessie  loved  her  de- 
votedly— so  did  the  Gerards — husband  and  wife. 

Only  occasionally  did  a  shadow  steal  over  her 
bright  face,  and  the  sparkle  fade  from  her  sunny 
eyes.  That  was  when  she  thought  of  poor  Rab, 
and  puzzled  her  head  over  the  mystery  of  his  death 
and  that  of  Ada. 
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During  the  autumn  of  the  fifth  year,  the  feeble 
life  of  Jessie  became  more  feeble,  her  pains  increased, 
the  stiffness  that  had  held  her  lower  limbs  in- 
vaded her  back.  The  face  became  whiter,  the  eyes 
more  lustrous,  the  voice  weaker.  But  cheerful, 
trustful,  loving  she  remained,  and  to  the  last  a 
little  hypocrite,  concealing  her  sufferings  from  the 
eyes  of  those  who  loved  her,  simulating  an  ease 
she  did  not  really  enjoy. 

Finally,  as  the  birds  began  to  sing  in  spring,  the 
flickering  life  went  out,  as  her  mother  was  kissing 
her,  Dick  was  kneeling  sobbing  by  her  bedside, 
and  her  wasted  hand  clasped  Queenie's  fingers. 

Meanwhile,  Andrew  had  been  working  hard  at 
the  new  salt  factory.  This  had  been  greatly  ex- 
tended ;  what  had  been  run  up  temporarily  had 
been  replaced  by  permanent  erections.  Both  the 
old  works  and  the  new  were  in  full  swing. 

Brundrith  found  no  reason  for  regretting  that 
he  had  taken  the  young  fellow  into  partnership. 
Andrew,  freed  from  the  numbing  influence  of  his 
father,  expanded  in  every  direction — in  his  opinions, 
in  intelligence,  spiritually  as  well  as  mentally.  He 
took  pains  to  acquire  cultivation,  for  he  saw  that 
the  partnership  would  be  the  means  of  his  becoming 
eventually  a  rich  man,  and  he  had  sufficient  self- 
respect  and  ambition  to  resolve  not  to  be  a  rich  boor. 

The  house    at   Button's   was    pulled   down   when 
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it  began  to  lurch,  through  the  sinking  of  the  founda- 
tions; then  Andrew  built  himself  one  in  better  taste 
on  a  tongue  of  red  sandstone  that  did  not  overlie 
salt  rock,  and  was  yet  near  the  works  and  to  the 
west  of  it,  away  from  the  drift  of  the  smoke,  and 
close  to  Delamere  Forest.  When  the  house  was 
finished,  then  he  invited  Queenie  to  it,  to  reign  there 
as  sovereign  in  his  household,  as  she  had  long  reigned 
over  his  heart.  After  a  brief  honeymoon  they  re- 
turned to  Saltwich,  and  their  first  expedition  was 
to  the  Gerards. 

"  We  will  walk  home,"  said  Queenie.  "  Please, 
Andrew,  send  the  carriage  round  by  the  road.  We 
will  take  the  short  cut  by  the  Bramble  Brook." 

The  time  was  summer. 

The  evening  sky  was  full  of  light,  the  birds  sang, 
the  hedgerows  were  ablaze  with  flowers,  the  air  was 
balmy  with  the  scent  of  white  clover. 

As  they  walked  along,  Queenie,  whose  heart  was 
full,  said, — 

"Andrew,  dare  I  say  to  you  a  word  about  your 
father?" 

"  I  had  rather  you  did  not,"  he  answered ;  "  you 
never  understood  him,  as  did  I,  who  saw  him  always, 
and  who  alone  have  a  right  to  judge  his  character. 
I  know,  from  many  little  indications,  that  you  mis- 
conceive him.  It  is  I,  therefore,  who  am  glad  of  this 
occasion  of  speaking  to  you  about  him.     My  father 
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was  a  strong  man,  and  among  so  many  who  are  weak 
that  is  something.  But  he  was  something  more  than 
strong,  he  was  a  conscientious  man,  and  he  was  sincere, 
down  to  the  ground.  What  he  believed  to  be  right 
and  true,  from  that  not  the  whole  world — no  power  in 
heaven  or  in  hell — could  turn  him.  What  he  hated, 
that  he  hated  simply  because  he  believed  with  his 
entire  heart  that  it  was  false  and  wrong.  What  he 
did  for  me,  that,  please  Heaven,  I  shall  never  forget. 
He  formed  in  me  the  sense  of  duty ;  he  gave  to  me 
the  mainspring  of  principle  to  direct  my  life.  What- 
ever is  good  in  me,  that  I  owe  to  him ;  whatever  is 
weak  and  bad  is  due  to  myself.  But  he  erred,  as  all 
men  are  liable  to  err,  whatever  be  their  creed,  religious 
or  political,  to  whatever  church  they  may  belong,  to 
whatever  party  they  may  be  attached.  His  error  lay 
in  rearing  all  his  superstructure  on  a  false  basis,  and 
that  false  basis  was  self-confidence.  On  the  absolute 
conviction  of  his  own  infallibility — on  that  rock  he 
built  his  church;  and,  believe  me,  Queenie,  it  is  on 
lowliness  of  mind  that  we  must  lay  our  foundations." 
They  walked  on.  For  many  minutes  neither  spoke. 
Presently  Andrew  and  Queenie  reached  a  spot  where 
the  lane  ceased  at  the  edge  of  a  broad  "  flash  "  or  lake 
covering  three  acres.  This  was  the  spot  where  the 
subsidence  on  the  Bramble  Brook  had  occurred.  The 
aspect  of  the  spot  was  completely  changed.  There 
was  now  no  longer  visible  a  funnel-shaped  crater,  but 
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a  broad,  placid  mere,  in  which  wild  duck  swam  and 
sported.  Around  it  the  fields  were  wrinkled  like  the 
face  of  an  old  man,  for  the  surface  of  the  land  was 
gradually  but  surely  sliding  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  mere,  and  the  sheet  of  water  was  annually  extend- 
ing itself. 

Those  passengers,  who  had  been  wont  to  use  the  old 
lane,  had  broken  down  the  hedge  on  one  side,  and  had 
formed  a  path  in  the  field  circumventing  Bramble  Mere. 

Andrew  and  Queenie  stood  silently  looking  at  the 
sheet  of  water  that  shone  like  burnished  gold,  reflecting 
the  sunset  evening  sky.     Presently  Queenie  said, — 

"  Andrew,  I  must  tell  you  something.  Here  lie  Rab 
and — Ada.  Do  you  know  that,  before  Rab  turned 
out  of  the  road  to  come  here,  he  wrote  on  a  slip  of 
paper  the  word  '  Farewell,'  and  sent  it  to  me  ?  The 
paper  contained  faded  rose-leaves — the  faded  leaves 
of  the  yellow  rose  I  pinned  in  his  cap  the  first  time 
that  we  met.  Andrew,  when  I  think  how  he  valued 
those  leaves,  and  how,  when  he  first  had  them,  he 
vowed  he  would  never  part  with  them  so  long  as  he 
lived — then  I  think — I  think — oh,  Andrew!  some- 
thing so  dreadful.  Martha  Gerard  has  told  me  that 
he,  poor  fellow,  saw  us  meet  by  the  mere  when  he 
had  cut  the  trench,  and  that  he  then  knew,  from  my 
foolish  way — when,  do  you  remember  ?  I  sprang  into 
your  arms,  and  you  very  rightly  repulsed  me — then 
he  realised  that  he  could  not  be  happy  with  me,  for 

VOL.  III.  M 
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he  saw  that  I  loved  you  and  you  only.  He  was  just. 
He  admitted  that  you  were  not  to  blame.  He  thought 
that  you  could  not  help  yourself;  that  I  could  not 
help  myself — and  then  he  had  no  hope  any  longer 
for  himself.  Oh,  Andrew !  what  do  you  think  ?  It 
troubles  my  mind — can  Rab  have — have — done  such 
a  wicked  thing  as — as  to  kill  himself  and  Ada  ? " 

Andrew  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  looked  intently 
at  the  golden,  shining  water.  Presently  he  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  said, — 

"  The  death  of  those  two  is  as  great  a  mystery  to 
me  as  it  is  to  you,  Queenie.  There  is  one  truth  I  have 
learned  from  experience,  burnt  into  my  heart  and 
mind,  and  that  truth  is,  to  be  very  slow  in  forming 
a  judgment,  even  of  acts  which  men  condemn  as 
crimes.  It  is  likely  enough  that  they  may  be  merci- 
fully judged  elsewhere,  where  motives  are  read  in 
clear  light.  I  have  learnt,  also,  that  the  best  Christians 
are  not  those  who  blow  a  trumpet  before  them  and 
occupy  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues — but  that 
they  may  be  found,  if  sought,  perhaps  in  a  wander- 
ing circus,  perhaps  in  squalid  Heathendom,  perhaps  in 
the  depths  of  the  leafy  forest.  What  are  you  doing, 
Queenie  ? " 

She  was  scattering  the  withered  rose-leaves  over 
the  shining  pool. 

"  I  was  doing  something  he  bid  me  long — long  ago, 
she  said. 
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"And,"  answered  Andrew,  as  he  took  her  arm  in 
his,  "  and  we  will  take  to  heart  a  certain  saying  on 
which  the  preacher  spoke  in  chapel  last  Sunday,  but 
which,  somehow,  he  did  not  make  clear,  because  I  think 
he  did  not  understand  it  himself  as  I  think  I  do — 
Judge  nothing — no,  nothing — whatever  complexion  it 
may  wear,  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come,  who 
both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  dark- 
ness, and  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the 
heart ;  and  then — how  strangely  the  sentence  ends, 
Queenie  ;  how  unlike  what  we  should  have  supposed. 
It  goes  on  to  say — then  shall  every  man  have,  not 
blame,  but  praise  of  God." 


THE   END 
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A  full  account  of  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  extraordinary  career,  based  on 
much  research,  and  containing  a  good  deal  of  new  matter,  especially  with  regard 
to  his  school  and  college  days. 

Henley  and  Whibley.     A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
Collected  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  Charles  Whibley.     Crown  8vo. 
Also  small  limited  editions  on  Dutch  and  Japanese  paper.     21s. 
and  42s.  net. 

A  companion  book  to  Mr.  Henley's  well-known  'Lyra  Heroica.'  It  is  believed 
that  no  such  collection  of  splendid  prose  has  ever  been  brought  within  the 
compass  of  one  volume.  Each  piece,  whether  containing  a  character-sketch  or 
incident,  is  complete  in  itself.    The  book  will  be  finely  printed  and  bound. 

Beeching.      BRADFIELD    SERMONS.      Sermons  by  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Yattendon,  Berks.     Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
Six  sermons  preached  before  the  boys  of  Bradfield  College. 

Parkyn.      CHARLES    DARWIN :    a    Lecture    delivered   at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  by  E.  A.  Parkyn,  M.A.      Crown 
8vo.     is. 
A  short  account  of  the  work  and  influence  of  Darwin. 
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Waldstein.    JOHN  RUSKIN  :  a  Study.    By  Charles  Wald- 
STKiN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.   Post  Svo.   $s. 
Also  a  small  edition  on  hand-made  paper.     Demy  Svo.     i$s. 

This  is  a  frank  and  fair  appreciation  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  work  and  influence — literary 
and  social — by  an  able  critic,  who  has  enough  admiration  to  make  him  sym- 
pathetic, and  enough  discernment  to  make  him  impartial. 

Sterne.  TRISTRAM  SHANDY.  By  Lawrence  Sterne. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Whibley,  and  a  Portrait. 
2  vols.     Crown  Svo.     Js. 

Congreve.  THE  COMEDIES  OF  WILLIAM  CONGREVE. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  S.  Street,  and  a  Pqrtrait. 
Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

The  above  important  editions  of  two  English  classics  are  finely  printed  by  Messrs. 
Constable,  and  handsomely  bound.  Each  is  carefully  edited  with  scholarly 
introductions — biographical  and  critical.     They  are  issued  in  two  editions— 

The  ordinary  edition  on  laid  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  y.  6d.  a  volume. 

The  library  edition  (limited  in  number)  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  half  parch 
ment,  7;.  dd.  a  volume,  net. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION   SERIES 

NEW  VOLUMES.    CrownZvo.    is.  6d. 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to  Physiography.  By  Evan 
Small,  M.A. 

Methuen's  Commercial  Series 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.    By  S.  Jackson,  M.A.     1*.  td. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.    By  F.  G.  Taylor,  M.A. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMERCE.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
M.A.     is.  6d. 

SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  OF  TO-DAY 

NEW  VOLUMES.     Crown  Svo.     ■u.dd. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.  By  Lady  Dilke,  Miss  Bulley,  and 
Miss  Abraham. 
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TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS.  As  affecting  Commerce 
and  Industry.     By  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  M.R.I.,  F.S.S. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.    By  R.  Cooke  Taylor. 

THE   STATE    AND    ITS    CHILDREN.      By    Gertrude 

TUCKWELL. 

Classical  Translations 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

Crown  8vo.    Finely  printed  and  bound  in  blue  buckram, 

LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus,  Cock,  Ship, 
Parasite,  Law  of  Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Clifton ;  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by  E.  D.  A. 
Morshead,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford  ;  Assistant 
Master  at  Winchester. 

TACITUS— Agricola  and  Germania.  Translated  by  R.  B. 
Townshend,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

CICERO— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro  Murena,  Philippic  11., 
In  Catilinam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 


Fiction 

E.  P.  Benson.    THE  RUBICON.    By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author  of 
'Dodo.'    2  vols.     Crown  Svo.     21s. 
The  announcement  of  a  new  novel  of  society  by  the  author  of  the  brilliantly 
successful    'Dodo'  will    excite    great    interest,  and  it  is  believed    that    'The 
Rubicon'  will  prove  to  have  as  much  fascination  as  its  predecessor. 

Stanley  Weyman.  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE.  By  Stanley 
Weyman,  Author  of  «A  Gentleman  of  France,'  etc.  With  12 
Illustrations  by  R.  Caton  Woodville.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  21s. 
Mr.  Weyman's  fine  historical  tales  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  novelists, 
and  this  stirring  story  of  Richelieu  and  the  Huguenots  will  not  lessen  his  repu- 
tation. 
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Mrs.  Oliphant.     THE    PRODIGALS.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     2is. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much   about  a  new  story  from   Mrs.  Oliphant's 
graceful  pen.    The  present  one  is  a  charming  and  pathetic  study. 

Baring  Gould.  THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  By  S.  Baring 
Gould,  Author  of  '  Mehalah,'  '  Cheap  Jack  Zita,'  etc.  3  vols. 
Crown  8vo.     31*.  6d. 

A  story  of  the  Cheshire  salt  region — a  new  district  for  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Baring 
Gould's  original  and  powerful  gifts. 

Gilbert  Parker.    THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE.    By 
Gilbert  Parker,    Author  of    'Pierre  and  His    People,'    «Mrs. 
Falchion,'  etc.     Crown  8vo.     $s. 
A  story  with  a  powerful  and  pathetic  motive  by  a  writer  who  has  rapidly  made  his 
way  to  the  front. 

Richard  Pryce.    WINIFRED  MOUNT.    By  Richard  Pryce, 

Author  of  '  Miss   Maxwell's  Affections,'  '  Time  and  the  Woman,' 
etc.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     21s. 
A  story  of  society  by  Mr.  Pryce,  whose  clever  pen  has  the  lightness  and  ease  of 
Octave  Feuillet. 

C.  Smith.  A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND.  By  Con- 
stance Smith,  Author  of  'The  Riddle  of  Lawrence  Haviland.' 

3  vols.     Crown  8vo.     3 1*.  6d. 

Carew.    JIM  B. :  a  Story.     By  F.  S.  Carew.     Cr.  8vo.    2s.  bd. 

S.  O'Grady.  THE  COMING  OF  CURCULAIN.   By  Standish 
O'Grady,  Author  of  « Finn  and  His  Companions,'  '  The  Story  of 
Ireland,'  etc.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
Curculain  is  one  of  the  great  legendary  heroes  of  the  Irish,  and  the  adventures 
of  his  early  life  are  told  by  Mr.  O'Grady  in  his  brilliant  and  fascinating  manner. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER   EDITIONS 

Marie  Corelli.  BARABBAS  :  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY.  By  Marie  Corelli,  Author  of  '  A  Romance  of  Two 
Worlds,' 'Vendetta,' etc.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  cheaper  edition  of  a  book  which  aroused  in  some  quarters  more  violent  hostility 
than  any  book  of  recent  years.  By  most  secular  critics  the  authoress  was  accused 
of  bad  taste,  bad  art,  and  gross  blasphemy ;  but  in  curious  contrast,  most  of  the 
religious  papers  acknowleged  the  reverence  of  treatment  and  the  dignity  of 
conception  which  characterised  the  book.  Of  this  cheaper  issue  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  editions  were  sold  on  publication. 
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Baring  Gould.    CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 
A  cheap  edition  of  a  story  which  has  been  recognised  as  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  most 
original  effort  since  '  Mehalah.' 

Fenn.  THE  STAR  GAZERS.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
Crown  8vo.     $s.  6d. 

An  exciting  story  with  many  sensations,  and  a  complex  plot. 

Esme  Stuart.  A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.  By  Esme  Stuart. 
Crown  8vo.     $s.  6d. 

Pathetic  in  motive,  with  an  admirably  worked  out  plot,  and  without  overmuch 
analysis  of  character,  the  book  has  won  much  praise  and  many  readers. 

Educational 

Davis.  TACITI  GERMANIA.  Edited  with  Notes  and 
Introduction.  By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.,  Editor  of  the  'Agricola.' 
Small  crown  8vo. 

Stedman.  GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS.  Edited 
by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Third  and  Revised  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     as.  6d. 

Stedman.    STEPS  TO  FRENCH.    By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman, 

M.A.     l8mo. 
An  attempt  to  supply  a  very  easy  and  very  short  book  of  French  Lessons. 

Stedman.  A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS  AND 
PHRASES.     Fcap.  8vo. 

Maiden.  ENGLISH  RECORDS  :  A  Companion  to  English 
History.    By  H.  E.  Malden,  M.A.     Crown  8vo. 

PRIMARY    CLASSICS 

A  series  of  Classical  Readers,  Edited  for  Lower  Forms  with  Introduc- 
tions, Notes,  Maps,  and  Vocabularies. 

Herodotus.  THE  PERSIAN  WARS.  Edited  by  A.  G.  Liddell, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Nottingham  High  School.    i8mo.     is.  6d. 

Livy.  THE  KINGS  OF  ROME.  Edited  by  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     i8mo.    Illustrated,     is.  6d. 

Caesar.  THE  HELVETIAN  WAR.  Edited  by  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.    i8mo.    is. 
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i^eto  and  tflecmt  Boofeg 
Poetry 

Rudyaxd    Kipling.      BARRACK-ROOM     BALLADS;     And 

Other  Verses.     By  Rudvard  Kipling.     Seventh  Edition.     Crown 
Svo.     6s. 

A  Special  Presentation  Edition,  bound  in  white  buckram,  with 
extra  gilt  ornament.     Js.  6d. 

'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full  of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 

'  The  disreputable  lingo  of  Cockayne  is  henceforth  justified  before  the  world ;  for  a 
man  of  genius  has  taken  it  in  hand,  and  has  shown,  beyond  all  cavilling,  that  in 
its  way  it  also  is  a  medium  for  literature.  You  are  grateful,  and  you  say  to 
yourself,  half  in  envy  and  half  in  admiration :  "  Here  is  a  book  ;  here,  or  one  is  a 
Dutchman,  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year." ' — National  Observer. 

1  "  Barrack- Room  Ballads  "  contains  some  of  the  best  work  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
ever  done,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  "  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,"  "Gunga  Din,'  and 
"  Tommy,"  are,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
English  literature  has  hitherto  produced.' — Atlunaum. 

'  These  ballads  are  as  wonderful  in  their  descriptive  power  as  they  are  vigorous  in 
their  dramatic  force.  There  are  few  ballads  in  the  English  language  more 
stirring  than  "The  Ballad  of  East  and  West,"  worthy  to  stand  by  the  Border 
ballads  of  Scott.' — Spectator. 

'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they  palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears  ;  the  metres  throb  in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what  is?1 — Pall  Mall  Gaxettt. 

Henley.    LYRA  HEROICA :  An  Anthology  selected  from  the 

best  English  Verse  of  the  i6th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  Centuries.     By 

William  Ernest  Henley,  Author  of  'A  Book  of  Verse,'  'Views 

and  Reviews,'  etc.     Crown  Svo.     Stamped  gilt  buckram,  gilt  top, 

edges  uncut.     6s. 

Mr.  Henley  has  brought  to  the  task  of  selection  an  instinct  alike  for  poetry  and  for 
chivalry  which  seems  to  us  quite  wonderfully,  and  even  unerringly,  right.' — 
Guardian. 

Tomson.    A  SUMMER  NIGHT,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By 

Graham  R.  Tomson.    With  Frontispiece  by  A.  Tomson.    Fcap. 

Svo.     2s-  6d- 

An  edition  on  hand-made  paper,  limited  to  50  copies.     10*.  6d.  net. 

'  Mrs.  Tomson  holds  perhaps  the  very  highest  rank  among  poetesses  of  English  birth. 
This  selection  will  help  her  reputation.' — Black  and  White. 

Ibsen.    BRAND.    A  Drama  by  Henrik  Ibsen.    Translated  by 
William  Wilson.     Crown  Svo.     Second  Edition,     is.  6d. 

'The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth  century  next  to  "Faust."  "Brand" 
will  have  an  astonishing  interest  for  Englishmen.  It  is  in  the  same  set  with 
"Agamemnon,"  with  "Lear,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now  instinctively  regard 
as  high  and  holy.'— Daily  Chronicle. 
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"Q."    GREEN  BAYS  :  Verses  and  Parodies.      By  "  Q.,»  Author 
of  '  Dead  Man's  Rock '  etc.     Second  Edition.     Fcaj>.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
'The  verses  display  a  rare  and  versatile  gift  of  parody,  great  command  of  metre,  and 
a  very  pretty  turn  of  humour.'— Times. 

"A.G."    VERSES  TO  ORDER.    By  "A.  G.»    Cr.  8vo.    2s.6d. 
net. 

A  small  volume  of  verse  by  a  writer  whose  initials  are  well  known  to  Oxford  men 
'  A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic  poetry.     These  verses  are  very  bright  and 
engaging,  easy  and  sufficiently  witty.'— St.  James's  Gazette. 

Hosken.    VERSES  BY  THE  WAY.    By  J.  D.  Hosken. 
Printed  on  laid  paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  gilt  top.     $s. 
A  small  edition  on  hand-made  paper.     Price  \zs.  6d.  net, 
A  Volume  of  Lyrics  and  Sonnets  by  J.  D.  Hosken,  the  Postman  Poet,  of  Helston, 
Cornwall,  whose  interesting  career  is  now  more  or  less  well  known  to  the  literary 
public.     Q,  the   Author  of   '  The   Splendid   Spur,'  etc.,  writes  a   critical  and 
biographical  introduction. 

Scott.    THE  MAGIC  HOUSE  AND  OTHER  VERSES.    By 
Duncan  C.  Scott.     Extra  Post  8vo,  bound  in  buckram.     $s. 

Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE  BRAVE :  Poems  of  Chivalry, 
Enterprise,  Courage,  and  Constancy,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Crown  8vo.  Buckram  y.  6d.  School  Edition,  2s.  6d. 
'A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried  out.  These  "  Ballads  of  the  Brave"  are 
intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of  boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great  majority. 
—Spectator.  '  The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.'—  World. 


General  Literature 

Collingwood.  JOHN  RUSKIN :  His  Life  and  Work.  By 
W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  Author  of  the  'Art  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin,'  Editor  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  Poems.  2  vols.  8vo.  32X.  Second  Edition. 
This  important  work  is  written  by  Mr.  Collingwood,  who  has  been  for  some  years 
Mr.  Ruskin's  private  secretary,  and  who  has  had  unique  advantages  in  obtaining 
materials  for  this  book  from  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  and  from  his  friends.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  new  matter,  and  of  letters  which  have  never  been  published, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  full  and  authoritative  biography  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  book 
contains  numerous  portraits  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  including  a  coloured  one  from  a 
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water-colour  portrait  by  himself,  and  also  13  sketches,  never  before  published,  by 

Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Severn.     A  bibliography  is  added. 
'  No  more  magnificent  volumes  have  been  published  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .' — Times, 
'This  most  lovingly  written  and  most  profoundly  interesting  book.' — Daily  News. 
'  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a  biography  with  such  varied  delights  of  substance 

and  of  form.     Such  a  book  is  a  pleasure  for  the  day,  and  a  joy  for  ever.' — Daily 

Chronicle. 
'  Mr.  Ruskin  could  not  well  have  been  more  fortunate  in  his  biographer.' — Glole. 
'A  noble  monument  of  a  noble  subject.     One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  about  one 

of  the  noblest  lives  of  our  century.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  With  Notes 
and  Introductions.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A.  (Librarian  of 
the  Gladstone  Library),  and  H.  J.  Cohen,  M.A.  With  Portraits. 
Svo.      Vol.  X.     \2s.  6d. 

Russell.  THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLING- 
WOOD.  By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  « The  Wreck  of  the 
Grosvenor.'     With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.     8vo.     i$s. 

'  A  really  good  book.' — Saturday  Review. 

'  A  most  excellent  and  wholesome  book,  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of 
every  boy  in  the  country.' — SI.  James's  Gazette. 

Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD  :  Their  History  and 
their  Traditions.  By  Members  of  the  University.  Edited  by  A. 
Clark,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.    8va.    12s.  6d. 

'  Whether  the  reader  approaches  the  book  as  a  patriotic  member  of  a  college,  as  an 
antiquary,  or  as  a  student  of  the  organic  growth  of  college  foundation,  it  will  amply 
reward  his  attention.' — Times. 

'A  delightful  book,  learned  and  lively.' — Academy. 

'A  work  which  will  certainly  be  appealed  to  for  many  years  as  the  standard  book  on 
the  Colleges  of  Oxford.' — Athenaum. 

Wells.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD  LIFE.  By  Members  of 
the  University.  Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Wadham  College.     Crown  8vo.    3*.  6d. 

This  work  contains  an  account  of  life  at  Oxford— intellectual,  social,  and  religious — 
a  careful  estimate  of  necessary  expenses,  a  review  of  recent  changes,  a  statement 
of  the  present  position  of  the  University,  and  chapters  on  Women's  Education, 
aids  to  study,  and  University  Extension. 

'We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  production  of  a  readable  and  intelligent  account 
of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  written  by  persons  who  are,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  possessed  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  system  and  life  of  the 
University. ' — A  thenaum. 
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Perrens.  THE  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE  FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  MEDICIS  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC.  By  F.  T.  Perrens.  Translated  by  Hannah 
Lynch.     In  three  volumes.     Vol.  I.     8vo.     12s.  6d. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  French  of  the  best  history  of  Florence  in  existence. 
This  volume  covers  a  period  of  profound  interest — political  and  literary— and 
is  written  with  great  vivacity. 
This  is  a  standard  book  by  an  honest  and  intelligent  historian,  who  has  deserved 
well  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Italian  history.'— Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Browning.  GUELPHS  AND  GHIBELLINES :  A  Short  History 
of  Mediaeval  Italy,  a.d.  1250-1409.  By  Oscar  Browning,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.     $s. 

'A  very  able  book.' — Westminster  Gazette. 
'A  vivid  picture  of  medacival  Italy.' — Standard. 

O'Grady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRELAND.  By  Standish 
O'Grady,  Author  of  '  Finn  and  his  Companions.'     Cr,  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

'  Novel  and  very  fascinating  history.    Wonderfully  alluring.' — Cork  Examiner. 

'  Most  delightful,  most  stimulating.  Its  racy  humour,  its  original  imaginings,  its 
perfectly  unique  history,  make  it  one  of  the  freshest,  breeziest  volumes.' — 
Methodist  Times. 

'A  survey  at  once  graphic,  acute,  and  quaintly  written.' — Times. 

Dixon.  ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO  BROWN- 
ING.   By  W.  M.  Dixon,  M.  A     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Century. 

'  Scholarly  in  conception,  and  full  of  sound  and  suggestive  criticism.' — Times. 
'The  book  is  remarkable  for  freshness  of  thought  expressed  in  graceful  language.'— 
Manchester  Examiner. 

Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  BUDDHA:  Being  Quota- 
tions from  Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the  Year.  Compiled 
by  E.  M.  Bowden.  With  Preface  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Third 
Edition.     i6mo.     2s.  6d. 

Ditchfield.     OUR  ENGLISH  VILLAGES  :  Their  Story  and 
their  Antiquities.     By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.R.H.S.,  Rector 
of  Barkham,  Berks.     Post  8vo.     2s.  6d.     Illustrated. 
1  An  extremely  amusing  and  interesting  little  book,  which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  parochial  library.' — Guardian. 
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Ditchfield.    OLD   ENGLISH   SPORTS.      By  P.  H.  Ditch- 
field,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     2S.  6d.     Illustrated. 
'A  charming  account  of  old  English  Sports.'—  Morning-  Post. 

Massee.  A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXOGASTRES.  By 
George  Massee.     With  12  Coloured  Plates.     Royal  ivo.     iSs.net. 

'  A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in  the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 
organisms.  It  is  indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  Mxyogastres.  The 
coloured  plates  deserve  high  praise  for  their  accuracy  and  execution.'— Nature. 

Bushill.  PROFIT  SHARING  AND  THE  LABOUR  QUES- 
TION. By  T.  W.  Bushill,  a  Profit  Sharing  Employer.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sedley  Taylor,  Author  of  '  Profit  Sharing  between 
Capital  and  Labour.'     Crown  %vo.     2s.  6d. 

John  Beever.  PRACTICAL  FLY-FISHING,  Founded  on 
Nature,  by  John  Beever,  late  of  the  Thwaite  House,  Coniston.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Collingwood, 
M.A.,  Author  of  'The  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin,'etc.  Also 
additional  Notes  and  a  chapter  on  Char-Fishing,  by  A.  and  A.  R. 
Severn.    With  a  specially  designed  title-page.    Crown  &vo.   3*.  6d. 

A  little  book  on  Fly-Fishing  by  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  has  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time,  and  being  still  much  in  request,  is  now  issued  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Collingwood. 


Theology- 


Driver.    SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.     By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of 

Christ  Church,   Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the   University  of 

Oxford.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's  famous  '  Introduction.'  No  man  can  read  these 
discourses  without  feeling  that  Dr.  Driver  is  fully  alive  to  the  deeper  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament.' — Guardian. 

Cheyne.  FOUNDERS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM: 
Biographical,  Descriptive,  and  Critical  Studies.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at 
Oxford.     Large  crown  8vo.     Js.  6d. 

This  important  book  is  a  historical  sketch  of  O.T.  Criticism  in  the  form  of  biographi- 
cal studies  from  the  days  of  Eichhorn  to  those  of  Driver  and  Robertson  Smith. 
It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  English. 
'  The  volume  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value.     It  displays  all  the  author's  well- 
known  ability  and  learning,  and  its  opportune  publication  has  laid  all  students  of 
theology,  and  specially  of  Bible  criticism,  under  weighty  obligation.' — Scotsman 
'  A  very  learned  and  instructive  work.' — Times. 
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Prior.     CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS.    Edited  by  C.  H.  Prior, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
A  volume  of  sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  various 

preachers,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Westcott. 
'  A  representative  collection.     Bishop  Westcott's  is  a  noble  sermon.'— Guardian. 
'Full  of  thoughtfulness  and  dignity.' — Record. 

Burne.  PARSON  AND  PEASANT:  Chapters  of  their 
Natural  History.     By  J.  B.  Burne,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo.     $s. 

' "  Parson  and  Peasant "  is  a  book  not  only  to  be  interested  in,  but  to  learn  something 
from— a  book  which  may  prove  a  help  to  many  a  clergyman,  and  broaden  the 
hearts  and  ripen  the  charity  of  laymen.'— Derby  Mercury. 

Cunningham.      THE    PATH   TOWARDS    KNOWLEDGE: 
Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day.      By  W.   Cunningham,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Economics  at 
King's  College,  London.     Crown  8vo.    4s.  6d. 
Essays  on  Marriage  and  Population,  Socialism,  Money,  Education,  Positivism,  etc. 

James.  CURIOSITIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY  PRIOR 
TO  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Croake  James,  Author  of 
'  Curiosities  of  Law  and  Lawyers.'     Crown  8vo.     7  s.  6d. 

'This  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  quaint  and  curious  matter,  affording  some 
"particulars  of  the  interesting  persons,  episodes,  and  events  from  the  Christian's 
point  of  view  during  the  first  fourteen  centuries."  Wherever  we  dip  into  his  pages 
we  find  something  worth  dipping  into.'— John  Bull. 

Lock.    THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KEBLE.    By  Walter  Lock, 
M.A.    With  Portrait  from  a  painting  by  George  Richmond,  R.A. 
Crown  %vo.    Buckram  $s.     Fifth  Edition. 
'  A  fine  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  saintly  characters  of  our  age,  and  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  that  Oxford  Movement.'—  Times. 

Kaufmann.     CHARLES    KINGSLEY.     By  M.  Kaufmann, 
M.A.     Crown  Svo.    Buckram.     5*. 
A  biography  of  Kingsley,  especially  dealing  with  his  achievements  in  social  reform. 
'  The  author  has  certainly  gone  about  his  work  with  conscientiousness  and  industry.'— 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

Oliphant.     THOMAS  CHALMERS  :  A  Biography.    By  Mrs. 
Oliphant.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.     Buckram,  5*. 
'  A  well-executed  biography,  worthy  of  its  author  and  of  the  remarkable  man  who  is 
its  subject.    Mrs.  Oliphant  relates  lucidly  and  dramatically  the  important  part 
which  Chalmers  played  in  the  memorable  secession.'—  Times. 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.  A.   With  Portrait,  crown  8vo.   2s.  6d. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  . 

of  religious  life  and  thought.  r\  ff~\ 

The  following  are  ready—  ^J  ^-' 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.    By  R.  H.  Hutton. 

1  Few  who  read  this  book  will  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  wonderful  insight  it  displays 
into  the  nature  of  the  Cardinal's  genius  and  the  spirit  of  his  life.' — Wilfrid 
Ward,  in  the  Tablet. 

'  Full  of  knowledge,  excellent  in  method,  and  intelligent  in  criticism.  We  regard  it 
as  wholly  admirable.' — Academy. 

JOHN  WESLEY.    By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 

'  It  is  well  done :  the  story  is  clearly  told,  proportion  is  duly  observed,  and  there  Is 
no  lack  either  of  discrimination  or  of  sympathy.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.    By  G.  W.  Daniel,  M.A. 

CHARLES  SIMEON.    By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A. 

CARDINAL  MANNING.    By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

WORKS  BY  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  With  Sixty-seven  Illustrations  by 
W.  Parkinson,  F.  D.  Bedford,  and  F.  Masey.  Large  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  super  extra,  top  edge  gilt,  \os.  6d.  Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     6s. 

'  '  Old  Country  Life,"  as  healthy  wholesome  reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously  told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to  be 
published  throughout  the  year.    Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core.' — Wtrld. 

HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS.     Third 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 
'  A  collection  of  exciting  and  entertaining  chapters.     The  whole  volume  is  delightful 
reading. ' — Times. 

FREAKS  OF  FANATICISM.    Third  Edition.   Crown  Zvo.  6j. 

'  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  a  keen  eye  for  colour  and  effect,  and  the  subjects  he  has 
chosen  give  ample  scope  to  his  descriptive  and  analytic  faculties.  A  perfectly 
fascinating  book.'— Scottish  Leader. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  WEST :  Traditional  Ballads  and  Songs  of 
the  West  of  England,  with  their  Traditional  Melodies.  Collected 
by  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard, 
M.A.  Arranged  for  Voice  and  Piano.  In  4  Parts  (containing  25 
Songs  each),  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  3s.  each.  Part  IV.,  $s.  In  one 
Vol.,  roan,  i$s. 
'A  rich  and  varied  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace,  and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday 
Review. 

YORKSHIRE  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS.  With 
Illustrations.  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Crown  8vo.  Second  Edition. 
6s. 

A  book  on  such  subjects  as  Foundations,  Gables,  Holes,  Gallows,  Raising  the  Hat,  Old 
Ballads,  etc.  etc.     It  traces  in  a  most  interesting  manner  their  origin  and  history. 

'  We  have  read  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  book  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  full  of  quaint 
and  various  information,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it. ' — Notes  and  Queries. 

THE  TRAGEDY   OF   THE   CAESARS:   The 

Emperors  of  the  Julian  and  Claudian  Lines.    With  numerous  Illus- 
trations from  Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  etc.     By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Author  of  '  Mehalah,' etc.    Second  Edition.    2  vols.    Royal '8vo.    30s. 
'  A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a  subject  of  undying  interest.    The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author  has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of  the 
Caesars,  and  the  admirable  critical  subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with  this 
line  of  research.     It  is  brilliantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are  supplied  on  a 
scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  The  volumes  will  in  no  sense  disappoint  the  general  reader.     Indeed,  in  their  way, 
there  is  nothing  in  any  sense  so  good  in  English.  .  .  .  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has 
presented  his  narrative  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  make  one  dull  page.' — Athenaum. 

MR.  BARING  GOULD'S  NOVELS. 

'To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "  Mehalah  "  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic 
descriptions  of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imagery.' — Speaker. 

'  That  whatever  Mr.  Baring  Gould  writes  is  well  worth  reading,  is  a  conclusion  that 
may  be  very  generally  accepted.  His  views  of  life  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  his 
language  pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are 
striking  and  original,  his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  excep- 
tional people,  are  drawn  and  coloured  with  artistic  force.  Add  to  this  that  his 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenery  are  painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled 
hands  of  a  master  of  his  art,  that  he  is  always  fresh  and  never  dull,  and  under 
such  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  readers  have  gained  confidence  both  in  his 
power  of  amusing  and  satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity 
widens.' — Court  Circular. 
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IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA  :  A  Tale  of  the  Cornish  Coast. 
New  Edition.     6s. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN.    Third  Edition.   6s. 

A  powerful  and  characteristic  story  of  Devon  life.  The  '  Graphic '  speaks  of  it  as  a 
novel  of  vigorous  humour  and  sustained  power  ;  the  '  Sussex  Daily  News '  says 
that  the  swing  of  the  narrative  is  splendid;  and  the  'Speaker'  mentions  its 
bright  imaginative  power. 

CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.    By  S.  Baring  Gould.    CrownZvo.    6j. 

A  Romance  of  the  Ely  Fen  District  in  1815. 

'A  powerful  drama  of  human  passion.' — Westminster  Gazette. 

'A  story  worthy  the  author.'— National  Observer. 

ARMINELL  :  A  Social  Romance.    New  Edition.    Crown  Zvo. 
is.  6d. 

URITH:  A  Story  of  Dartmoor.  Third  Edition.  CrownZvo.  y.6d. 

'  The  author  is  at  his  best.' — Times. 

'  He  has  nearly  reached  the  high  water-mark  of  "  Mehalah."  '—National  Observer. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  Zvo. 
3*.  6d. 

JACQUETTA,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


Fiction 


SIX    SHILLING    NOVEL8 

Corelli.  BARABBAS  :  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY.  By  Marie  Corelli,  Author  of  « A  Romance  of  Two 
Worlds,' 'Vendetta,' etc.  Seventh  Edition.  CrownZvo.  6s. 
Miss  Corelli's  new  romance  has  been  received  with  much  disapprobation  by  the 
secular  papers,  and  with  warm  welcome  by  the  religious  papers.  By  the  former 
she  has  been  accused  of  blasphemy  and  bad  taste ;  'a  gory  nightmare ' ;  '  a  hideous 
travesty';  ' grotesque  vulgarisation ' ;  'unworthy  of  criticism' ;  '  vulgar  redun- 
dancy'; 'sickening  details' — these  are  some  of  the  secular  flowers  of  speech. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  'Guardian'  praises  'the  dignity  of  its  conceptions,  the 
reserve  round  the  Central  Figure,  the  fine  imagery  of  the  scene  and  circumstance, 
so  much  that  is  elevating  and  devout ' ;  the  '  Illustrated  Church  News '  styles  the 
book  '  reverent  and  artistic,  broad  based  on  the  rock  of  our  common  nature,  and 
appealing  to  what  is  best  in  it ' ;  the  *  Christian  World '  says  it  is  written  '  by  one 
who  has  more  than  conventional  reverence,  who  has  tried  to  tell  the  story  that  it 
may  be  read  again  with  open  and  attentive  eyes ' ;  the  '  Church  of  England 
Pulpit'  welcomes  'a  book  which  teems  with  faith  without  any  appearance  of 
irreverence.' 
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Benson.     DODO :    A   DETAIL   OF   THE   DAY.     By  E.  F. 

Benson.  Crown  8vo.  Thirteenth  Edition.  6s. 
A  story  of  society  by  a  new  writer,  full  of  interest  and  power,  which  has  attracted 
by  its  brilliance  universal  attention.  The  best  critics  were  cordial  in  their 
praise.  The  'Guardian'  spoke  of  'Dody'  as  unusually  clever  and  interesting ; 
the  '  Spectator '  called  it  a  delightfully  witty  sketch  of  society ;  the  '  Speaker ' 
said  the  dialogue  was  a  perpetual  feast  of  epigram  and  paradox  ;  the 
'  Athenaeum '  spoke  of  the  author  as  a  writer  of  quite  exceptional  ability ; 
the  '  Academy '  praised  his  amazing  cleverness ;  the  '  World '  said  the  book  was 
brilliantly  written  \  and  half-a-dozen  papers  declared  there  was  not  a  dull  page 
in  the  look 

Norris.      HIS    GRACE.      By    W.    E.    Norris,   Author   of 

'Mademoiselle  de  Mersac.'     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

An  edition  in  one  volume  of  a  novel  which  in  its  two  volume  form  quickly  ran  through 
two  editions. 

'The  characters  are  delineated  by  the  author  with  his  characteristic  skill  and 
vivacity,  and  the  story  is  told  with  that  ease  of  manners  and  Thackerayean  in- 
sight which  give  strength  of  flavour  to  Mr.  Norris's  novels  No  one  can  depict 
the  Englishwoman  of  the  better  classes  with  more  subtlety.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

'Mr.  Norris  has  drawn  a  really  fine  character  in  the  Duke  of  Hurstbourne,  at  once 
unconventional  and  very  true  to  the  conventionalities  of  life,  weak  and  strong  in 
a  breath,  capable  of  inane  follies  and  heroic  decisions,  yet  not  so  definitely  por- 
trayed as  to  relieve  a  reader  of  the  necessity  of  study  on  his  own  behalf.' — 
A  thenaum. 

Parker.  MRS.  FALCHION.  By  Gilbert  Parker,  Author  of 
'Pierre  and  His  People.'  New  Edition  in  one  volume.  6s. 
Mr.  Parker's  second  book  has  received  a  warm  welcome.  The  '  Athenaeum '  called 
it  a  splendid  study  of  character ;  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  spoke  of  the  writing  as 
but  little  behind  anything  that  has  been  done  by  any  writer  of  our  time ;  the 
'St.  James"  called  it  a  very  striking  and  admirable  novel',  and  the  'West- 
minster Gazette '  applied  to  it  the  epithet  of  distinguished. 

Parker.      PIERRE    AND    HIS    PEOPLE.      By    Gilbert 
Parker.    Crown  8vo.     Buckram.      6s. 

'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  executed.  There  is  strength  and  genius  in  Mr. 
Parker's  style.'— Daily  Telegraph. 

Anthony   Hope.      A    CHANGE    OF    AIR:    A    Novel.     By 
Anthony  Hope,   Author  of  '  Mr.   Witt's  Widow,'  etc.      i  vol. 
Crown  &vo.     6s. 
A  bright  story  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  has,  the  Athenaum  says,  'a  decided  outlook  and 

individuality  of  his  own.' 
'A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to  human  nature.     The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 
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Pryce.  TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.  By  Richard  Pryce, 
Author  of  '  Miss  Maxwell's  Affections,'  'The  Quiet  Mrs.  Fleming,' 
etc     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  Mr.  Pryce's  work  recalls  the  style  of  Octave  Feuillet,  by  its  clearness,  conciseness, 
its  literary  reserve.' — Athtnaum. 

Gray.  ELSA.  A  Novel.   By  E.  M  'Queen  Gray.   CrownZvo.  6s. 

'  A  charming  novel.  The  characters  are  not  only  powerful  sketches,  but  minutely 
and  carefully  finished  portraits.' — Guardian. 

Marriott  Watson.  DIOGENES  OF  LONDON  and  other 
Sketches.  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  Author  of  'The  Web 
of  the  Spider.'     Crown  Svo.     Buckram.    6s. 

'  By  all  those  who  delight  in  the  uses  of  words,  who  rate  the  exercise  of  prose  above 
the  exercise  of  verse,  who  rejoice  in  all  proofs  of  its  delicacy  and  its  strength,  who 
believe  that  English  prose  is  chief  among  the  moulds  of  thought,  by  these 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson's  book  will  be  welcomed." — National  Obttrver. 

Gilchrist.   THE  STONE  DRAGON.    By  Murray  Gilchrist. 

Crown  Svo.    Buckram.    6s. 
A  volume  of  stories  of  power  so  weird  and  original  as  to  ensure  them  a  ready  welcome. 
'  The  author's  faults  are  atoned  for  by  certain  positive  and  admirable  merits.     The 

romances  have  not  their  counterpart  in  modem  literature,  and  to  read  them  is  a 

unique  experience.' — National  Observer. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY    NOVELS 

Norris.     A  DEPLORABLE  AFFAIR.     By  W.  E.  Norris, 
Author  of  '  His  Grace.'    Crown  8vo.     2s-  6d. 

'What  with  its  interesting  story,  its  graceful  manner,  and  its  perpetual  good 
humour,  the  book  is  as  enjoyable  as  any  that  has  come  from  its  author's  pen.'— 
Scotsman. 

Pearce.     JACO  TRELOAR.      By  J.   H.   Pearce,  Author  of 
•Esther  Pentreath.'    New  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     y.6d. 

A  tragic  story  of  Cornish  life  by  a  writer  of  remarkable  power,  whose  first  novel  has 

been  highly  praised  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  'Spectator'  speaks  of  Mr.  Pearce  as  a  writer  of  exceptional  power ',  the  'Daily 

Telegraph '  calls  it  powerful  and  picturesque  \  the  '  Birmingham  Post '  asserts 

that  it  is  a  novel  of  high  quality. 
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Esm6  Stuart.     A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.    By  Esme  Stuart, 
Author  of  'Muriel's  Marriage,'  'Virginia's  Husband,'  etc.     New 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     3*.  6d. 
'  The  story  is  well  written,  and  some  of  the  scenes  show  great  dramatic  power.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Fenn.  THE  STAR  GAZERS.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn, 
Author  of  *  Eli's  Children,'  etc.     New  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

'  A  stirring  romance.' — Western  Morning  News. 

'  Told  with  all  the  dramatic  power  for  which  Mr.  Fenn  is  conspicuous.' — Bradford 
Observer. 

Dickinson.  A  VICAR'S  WIFE.  By  Evelyn  Dickinson. 
Crown  Svo.     3.J.  &?• 

Prowse.  THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.  By  R.  Orton  Prowse. 
Crown  Svo.    3-r.  6d. 


Lynn  Linton.  THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVID- 
SON, Christian  and  Communist.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Eleventh 
Edition.     Post  Svo.     is. 


Methuen's  Novel  Series 
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A  series  of  copyright  Novels,  by  well-known  Authors, 
bound  in  red  buckram,  at  the  price  of  three  shillings  and 
sixpence.     The  first  volumes  are  : — 

i.  JACQUETTA.   By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of '  Mehalah, 
etc. 

2.  ARM  I  NELL  :  A  Social  Romance.    By  S.  Baring  Gould 

Author  of  '  Mehalah,'  etc. 

3.  MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

4.  URITH.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

5.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN,    NOVELIST.     With  Portrait  of 

Author.      By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  '  Donovan,'  etc. 

6.  JACK'S  FATHER.    By  W.  E.  Norris. 

Other  Volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 
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HALF-CROWN     NOVELS 

A  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  Authors,  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth. 
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i    THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.     By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

2.  DISENCHANTMENT.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

3.  MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

4.  HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

5.  ELI'S  CHILDREN.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

6.  A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

7.  DISARMED.    By  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

8.  A  LOST  ILLUSION.    By  Leslie  Keith. 

9.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

10.  IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.    By  the  Author  of  « Indian 

Idylls.' 

11.  MY  STEWARDSHIP.    By  E.  M'Queen  Gray. 

12.  A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.    By  J.  M.  Cobban. 

13.  THE  STORY  OF  CHRIS.    By  Rowland  Grey. 

Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Baring  Gould.  THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.  By  S. 
Baring  Gould,  Author  of  'Mehalah,'  etc.  With  Twenty-nine 
Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.     Crcivn  %vo.   6s. 

A  stirring  story  of  Iceland,  written  for  boys  by  the  author  of '  In  the  Roar  of  the  Sea. 

Cuthell.     TWO   LITTLE   CHILDREN  AND   CHING.     By 
Edith  E.  Cuthell.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.    Cloth, 
gilt  edges.     6s. 
Another  story,  with  a  dog  hero,  by  the  author  of  the  very  popular  '  Only  a  Guard- 
Room  Dog. ' 

Blake.    TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.    By  M.  M.  Blake,  Author  of 
'The  Siege  of  Norwich  Castle.'      With  36  Illustrations.      Crown 
&vo.     $s. 
A  story  of  military  life  for  children. 
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Cuthell.  ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM  DOG.  By  Mrs.  Cuthell. 
With  16  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson.     Square  Crown  8vo.    6s. 

'  This  is  a  charming  story.  Tangle  was  but  a  little  mongrel  Skye  terrier,  but  he  had  a 
big  heart  in  his  little  body,  and  played  a  hero's  part  more  than  once.  The  book 
can  be  warmly  recommended.' — Standard. 

Collingwood.  THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.  By  Harry 
Collingwood,  Author  of  'The  Pirate  Island,'  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

'  "The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet,"  well  illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  is  one  of  Harry 
Collingwood 's  best  efforts.' — Morning  Post. 

Clark  Russell.  MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.  By 
W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,'  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo.    p.  6d. 

'Mr.  Clark  Russell's  story  of  "Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage"  will  be  among  the 
favourites  of  the  Christmas  books.  There  is  a  rattle  and  "  go"  all  through  it,  and 
its  illustrations  are  charming  in  themselves,  and  very  much  above  the  average  in 
the  way  in  which  they  are  produced.' — Guardian. 

Manville  Fenn.  SYD  BELTON  :  Or,  The  Boy  who  would  not 
go  to  Sea.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of  '  In  the  King's 
Name,'  etc.     Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Hvo.     $s.  6d. 

'  Who  among  the  young  story-reading  public  will  not  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  old 
combination,  so  often  proved  admirable— a  story  by  Manville  Fenn,  illustrated 
by  Gordon  Browne  ?  The  story,  too,  is  one  of  the  good  old  sort,  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  breeziness  and  fun.'— Journal  of  Education. 
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The  Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls   by  well-known    Authors, 
handsomely  bound  in  blue  and  silver,  and  well  illustrated. 
Crown  Svo. 
i.  A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.    By  L.  B.  Walford. 

2.  THE  RED  GRANGE.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

3.  THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE  MONLUC.      By  the 

Author  of  '  Mdle  Mori.' 

4.  DUMPS.     By  Mrs.  Parr,  Author  of  Adam  and  Eve.' 

5.  OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

6.  A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

7.  HEPSY  GIPSY.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

8.  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

9.  MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.    By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 
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University    Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable 
for  extension  students  and  home  reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a 
broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  8vo.    Price  (with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d. 

The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  H.  de 
B.  Gibbins,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden 
Prizeman.     Third  Edition.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     3.?. 

'A  compact  and  clear  story  of  our  industrial  development.  A  study  of  this  concise 
but  luminous  book  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  principal 
phenomena  of  our  industrial  history.  The  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  this  first  volume  of  their  venture,  and  we  shall  look  with  expectant 
interest  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series.' — University  Extension  Journal. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 
L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    By  A.  Sharp. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    By  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  F.  S.  Granger,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Philo- 
sophy at  University  College,  Nottingham. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT  LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.  By 
G.  Massee,  Kew  Gardens.     With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.    Professor  V.  B.  Lewes,  M.A.    Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  By  C.  W. 
Kimmins,  M.A.  Camb.     Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.     By  V.  P.  SELLS,  M.A 

Illustrated. 
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ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS.    H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE  IN  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.   By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.    The  Elementary  Principles  of 
Chemistry.    By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.    Illustrated.    2s.  6d. 
An  exposition  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.   By  M.  C. 

Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 

THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A  Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  By  R.  A.  Gregory.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.     2S.  6d. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of  Weather  and  Climate. 
By  H.  N.  Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc.    Illustrated.   2s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  By  George 
J.  Borch,  M.A.    With  numerous  Illustrations,     y. 


Social  Questions  of  To-day 
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Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic, 
and  industrial  interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  fore- 
most in  the  public  mind.     Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an 
author  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject  with  which 
he  deals. 

The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready : — 

TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND  OLD.  By  G.  HOWELL, 
M.P.,  Author  of  'The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour.'  Second 
Edition, 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.  By  G.  J. 
Holyoake,  Author  of  *  The  History  of  Co-operation.' 
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MUTUAL  THRIFT.     By  Rev.  J.  Frome  WILKINSON,  M.A., 
Author  of  •  The  Friendly  Society  Movement.' 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

THE  COMMERCE   OF   NATIONS.      By  C.   F.   BASTABLE, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

THE  ALIEN  INVASION.  By  W.  H.  Wilkins,  B.A.,  Secretary 
to  the  Society  for  Preventing  the  Immigration  of  Destitute  Aliens. 

THE  RURAL  EXODUS.    By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 

LAND  NATIONALIZATION.    By  Harold  Cox,  B.A. 

A   SHORTER   WORKING   DAY.      By  H.  DE   B.   Gibbins 
and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla  Works,  Sheffield. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cure  for  Rural 
Depopulation.    By  H.  E.  Moore. 


Methuen's  Commercial  Series 

BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES  FROM  ELIZA- 
BETH TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A.,  Author 
of  'The  Industrial  History  of  England,'  etc.,  etc.    2s. 

A  MANUAL  OF  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  CORRES- 
PONDENCE. By  S.  E.  Bally,  Modern  Language  Master  at 
the  Manchester  Grammar  School.     2s. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with  special  reference  to  Trade 
Routes,  New  Markets,  and  Manufacturing  Districts.  By  L.  D. 
Lyde,  M.  A.,  of  The  Academy,  Glasgow.     2s. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By  H.  DE  B. 
Gibbins,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMERCE.  By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS, 
M.A.     is.  6d. 


Edinburgh  :  T.  and  A.  Constable.  Printers  to  Her  Majesty. 


